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The Foster Silkk and Rayon Cone Winder for Knitting Yarn and Cone Warping Weaving Yarn 


H A S: Ball Bearings throughout. 
7 e Gradual spindle start for delicate work. 


Spindle driving belts that run only when the spindle runs, saving belt wear. 


A winding spindle adjustment for any taper of cone without the addition of parts except 
cone shells for different tapers. 


Fixed Gear gainer or Belt gainer. 


Oiling or Emulsion attachments designed to give equal percentage of conditioning at maxi- 
mum or minimum winding speeds. 


Is operated by one moter for 6 to 36 spindles. 


And characteristic of all Foster machines—a sturdy design that combined with 
highest grade of material and machining, assures minimum wear of operating parts. 


This Machine will be shown at the Philadelphia Knitting Arts Exhibition, April l1lthto 15th 


Foster Machine Company 


WESTF IELD, MASS. 
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Improved Equipment 
and Processing in 
the Manufacture of 


EAGLE 
STARCH 


has achieved 


I—GREATER UNIFORMITY of moisture con- 
tent and fluidity of paste. While Eagle Starch 
always has been approved for its uniform quali- 
ty, the new Eagle Starch is controlled within 
still narrower limits. Every package is abso- 
lutely uniform in moisture and fluidity. 


2—REDUCED SEDIMENT or residue. Especial- 


ly designed equipment has resulted in the 


elimination of practically all sediment—which 
means smoother, cleaner size. Try a ‘‘creaming’’ 
test. 


3—ABSENCE OF SOLUBLE SUBSTANCES 
which have no starch value. By additional 
washings, soluble impurities have been removed 
from the new Eagle Starch. 


4—CLEANSING OF THE AIR used for drying 


starch is an innovation. in manufacturing the 
new Eagle Starch, the finest particles of dust 


and dirt that are in the air are removed prior 


to using this air for drying Eagle. 


For best results, always be sure that starch is 

thoroughly ‘‘creamed” by stirring with cold 

water before admitting steam. For further 
information, please write 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO 


17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT, 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


EMERY FILLETING 


*The New Flexible’ 


“Needs no ‘Damping 


Stocks in The: Standard 
Boston, Mass. Card-Grinding 
and the South Ril Medium 


GUARANTEED QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o'er. like 


The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Stocked by the 


Principal Supply ° 
Houses 


Sole Agents for Dronsfield’s Machinery for U.S. A.: 


John Hetherington & Sons, Inc. 
250 Devonshire St.. Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


PRINTING 


All Kinds of 


‘MILL and OFFICE 


FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN 


PRINTING 
Company 


P.O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES — 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 


Seydel- Woolley 
Company 
ATLANTA 
Textile 
Chemicals 


For 
Best Weaving 


A Concern is 
Known by the 
Customers It 


Keeps 
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KEEP OUR EYE THE BALL 


...1T DETERMINES THE 
STRENGTH OF THE YARN! 


IT ACTUALLY DOES! In this way: 
A small steel ball of known weight is 
timed as it drops into a test-batch of 
the basic viscous mixture. Our chem- 
ists know from the drop of the ball 
when the viscosity of the mixture is 
just right. And on viscosity depends, 
to a great extent, the strength of the 
finished rayon yarn. @ For retailers 
today are demanding so much of 


rayon merchandise. Fabrics must be 


light as gossamer ... and as strong 


as sole-leather! If you have a knit- 
ting or weaving problem that de- 
mands a rayon yarn of great deli- 


cacy with a disposition toward great 


strength, consider the qualities of 


the Crown, and let us help you 


choose the right rayon yarn. 


THE VISCOSE COMPANY. 
Madison Avenue 


‘New York City 


WHAT’S GOING ON IN OUR 
ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT? 


In this advertisement is described an activity 
typical of our testing and research, to help rayon 
manufacturers meet changing retail conditions: 
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CROWN RAYON YARN 
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A Loom That is Different 


Our New X Model High Speed Northrop Loom 


Why It Is Different 
It Runs Faster—Which Means at least 
It Runs Better—Like the latest auto it is 
the Product of Modern Engineering—It is 
Built to meet Today’s Weaving Problems 
It Stops and Starts with a Precision that 
Makes the Weaver’s Work Easy 

Requires Less Attention from the Fixer— 
It has parts that Wear Longer 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Offices Atlanta Ga and Spartanburg S C 


j 
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What Was a A Loom Engineers 

There is Nothing Like It—Nothing Else That q 
Will Save So Much Money in the Weave Room ») 

Hopedale Massachusetts 
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Bets 
Carry Heavy Loaps 
q 


Two 16-inch 8-ply 70-foot 
CONDOR TRANSMISSION BELTS 


—giving a good account of themselves on heavy main drives in a textile 
mill. These belts are endless and have been in service more than a year 
without take-up or special attention. 


—the customer reports these drives are “very satisfactory and efficient.” 


- = Condor remains virtually constant in length, GC | 
degree of flexibility, and pulley grip month after [~~ — 
month over a wide range of atmospheric and | 


V-Belt Fire Hose | 
Flat Belt Steam Hose 
working conditions. | Air Hose Mill Sundries 
i . | Cone Belt Suction Hose 
—try Condor ‘work muscles. They turn machinery Acid Hose ——-Oilless Bearings 
3 Water Hose Rubber Lined Tanks 
to a new economy tune. Rubber Covered Rolls 


industrial Brake Blocks and Linnig 


nD The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Menhatten, Inc. 


Executive Offices and Factories, Passaic, New Jersey 


> 
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soDIU™M HY DROSULPHITE 


- - the Royce idea of SODIUM 
HYDROSULPSITE is now in production on a volume seale. 
@ Royce engineers and technicians have modest pride 
in this development of a comparatively rare and in- 
tricately chemical formula. 
@ VATROLITE .. this newest term for Sodium Hydro- 
sulphite .. bears the uniform and unquestionably 
desirable characteristics needful in the dye-house 
for Vat Color reduction and as a Stripping Agent. 

Certainly! - You may sample VATROLITE 
| - « without cost or obligation. 
ROYCE CHEMICAL COMPANY 

Manufacturing Chemists 
CARLTON HILL, NEW JERSEY 


New England Representative: 
RICHARD HAWORTH, INC., 25 Fountain Street, Providence, Rhode Island 
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The Textile Industry--Past and Present ° 


BY DAVID CLARK 


You have more interest in the future than in the past 


of the textile industry of the South, but in order to give 


you a picture of our background I wish to briefly survey 
the past history of those who now operate our industry. 


As the mill officials and the mill employees of the. 


South are of the same blood, this survey covers both. As 
my mother came of that race I am also included. — 

Without dealing with dates I will say that several hun- 
dred years ago our ancestors emigrated from Bavaria 
in central Europe to the British Isles. They drove the 
Celts out of a large portio nof what is now England and 
established themselves there. 

They and their descendants established the great tex- 
tile industry of England which is located in the Lanca- 
shire district. 


Many years later some of our ancestors moved up 
into Scotland and they established there the greatest 
wool manufacturing: business of that age. 

They were a different race of people from the highland 
Scots whose descendants emigrated to this country in 
later years and settled in eastern North Carolina around 
where Fayetteville and Lumberton are now located. 

The time came when a King of England wished to set- 
tle the North of Ireland with Protestants and with prom- 
ise of “no taxation” he induced many of our ancestors 
to migrate from Scotland and they engaged at first in 
sheep raising but eventually developed a large wool man- 
ufacturing business. 

They came to be known as Scotch-Irish but there was 
little Irish blood in them because they did not intermarry 
with the Irish to any great extent. 

The King of England, seeing that they were prosper- 
ous, violated his agreement and enacted a heavy toll 


_ through taxation which was so much resented that most 


of them burned down their woolen mills and in a period 
of four years approximately half of the Scotch-Irish in 
the Ulster section of Ireland emigrated to America and 
settled in Pennsylvania below Philadelphia. 
The great textile industry around Philadelphia was 
built by them. 
I am endeavoring to show you with this survey of 
our past that always we have been interested in textiles 
and that our mill employees have an inherited skill in 


spinning and weaving. 


After some years in lower Pennsylvania another migra- 
tion took place and a considerable portion of those in 
that section came to North Carolina and settled between 
the great Yadkin and Catawba rivers. From there they 


*Paper presented at meeting of Dyers, Bleachers, Finishers and 


poor ma Division of Southern Textile Association, Charlotte, 
2. 


pushed back into the mountains of North Carolina and 
into the northwestern portion of South Carolina. 

In 1813 cotton manufacturing in the South began in a 
small way, one mill being so small that it was a few 
years lated moved from Greensboro, N. C., to Mountain 
Island, N. C., upon two wagons. 


I believe that we would have made rapid progress in 
cotton manufacturing if it had not been for the fact that 
the slave traders of New England, finding that the blacks 
from Africa did not thrive in the North, began to sell 
them in the South and we found it easier and more 
profitable to raise cotton and corn and tobacco with 
slaves than manufacture cotton. 


So slowly did the cotton manufacturing industry of the 
South grow that by 1840 we had only 180,000 spindles, 
and in 1870, which was shortly after the close of the 
Civil War, we had only 327,000. 

During the reconstruction period the South had no 
money with which to build cotton mills and in 1880 we 
had only advanced to 561,000 spindles. 

As the South began to recover the Piedmont section, 
inhabited as I have shown you by people whose ances- 
tors had at every stage of their career been engaged in 
textile manufacturing, began to build mills and by 1890 
we had 1,570,000 spindles. 

Then in spite of the panic of 1893 the industry began 
to make rapid progress after 1890 and by 1900 we had 
4,367,000 spindles which by 1910 had increased to 10,- 
500,000. 

At the outbreak of the World War in 1914 we had 
12,700,000 spindles but the war increased the demand 
for cotton goods and by 1920 we had built additional — 


mills which brought our spindles to 15,230,000. 


By 1930 we had added another 4,000,000 spindles, 
bringing our spindles to 19,378,000, but during the past 
two years the net increase has been small and have add- 
ed only 200,000, which brings our total spindles to ap- 
proximately 19 500 ,000. 

In 1923, when the South had 16 000,000 - spindles, 
New England had approximately 21 000 000, but while 
the South has increased to 19,500,00 Ospindles, the spin- 
dies in New England have decreased to 13,200,000, and 
of that number only 7,800,000 are now in operation. 

It is not my purpose to discuss here the causes for the 
decrease in New England spindles other than to state 
that unfavorable legislation and incessant strikes as the 
result of the activities of labor union leaders have been 
important factors. 

From the peak of approximately 39,000,000 in 1920 
the total spindles in the United States mills have been 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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The 28th Knitting Arts Exhibition 


HE Twenty-eighth Annual Knitting Arts Exhibi- 
tion will open in the Commercial Museum, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on Monday, April 11th, and continue 
through the 15th. It will be under the direction of 
Chester I: Campbell. 
A large number of exhibitors have taken space for the 
show and the products on display will include virtually 
all of those necessary in the operation of a modern knit- 
ting mill. Machinery shown will embrace a full line of 
equipment for making hosiery, underwear, sweaters, in 
fact all knitted products, both underwear and outerwear. 
A number of new developments will be shown for the 
first time and are expected to:create unusual interest. In 
addition, there will be a complete display of knitting sup- 
plies and accessories, dyes, chemicals and other products 
used in the trade. 
During the show, the National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers will hold its annual con- 


vention, the first session to be held on the morning of 


April 14th. 

Headquarters of the Southern Textile Bulletin will be 
at Booth 80, with Junius M. Smith, Business Manager, 
in charge. = 

Brief descriptions of the exhibits include the follow- 
ing: 


Adelphia Textile Co., Philadelphia, will show a general 
line of double resist and Indanthrene dyed Japan tram, 
spun silk and mercerized yarns for the hosiery trade, also 
a line of high grade natural and dyed seaming and looping 
thread. Represented at the booth by James T. Hunter. 

The American Bemberg Corporation, New York, will 

exhibit in Booths Nos. 250 and 251. 


New developments in the use of Bemberg yarn in the 
knitting industry will be shown, with particular reference 
to seamless and full-fashioned hosiery and men’s half 
hose; circular knit fabrics of 80 and 100 denier; single bar 
tricot fabrics, plain and mesh; 2-bar tricot fabrics, plain 
and mesh; all-Bemberg and Bemberg & Silk milanese 
fabrics—particular stress being given to 40 and 52 denier 
fabrics throughout. 


- he booths will be in charge of Thomas H. Johnson, 
with Mr. Shinn, Mr. Chapell, Mrs. Huston and others as- 
sisting. 


The American Thread Co., Philadelphia, will have Booths | 


Nos. 264 and 265, in which they will display lines of Cot- 
ton and Mercerized threads. 


The Atwood Machine Co., Stonington, Conn., will exhibit 
in Spaces 86, 87 and 88. The machines which they are to 
show include the “Monarch” Twister, double deck; the 
“Utility” Twister, double deck; the “Stonington” Winder, 
single deck; and the 5B Doubler-Twister. All machines 
will be in operation. . iit 

Among the features emphasized on the “Monarch” Twis- 
ter are its sturdy, simple construction, cleanliness, high 
quality and quantity of production possible—and minimum 
upkeep cost, long machine life. : 

The “Stonington” Winder is well known for its oil-less 
features throughout, sturdy construction, unit assembly 
drive, maximum production with minimum floor space. 
The 5B Doubler-Twister incorporates a patented Atwood 
separator, patented stop motion, accessible change gears, 
“Ball Top” spindles and other features. 

Among the Atwood representatives at the Show will be 
E. H. Peirce, vice-president and general manager; A. L. 
Lewis, general sales manager; Irving R. Rowe, chief en- 
gineer; T. A. Dewhurst, John Breen and Fred Sails. | 

The American Laundry Machinery Co., Cincinnati, will 
exhibit in Spaces Nos. 226, 227 and 228, in which there 
will be included the following equipment: 

1—25-lb. capacity Super Rotary Dyeing Machine of 
Monel Metal construction and equipped with self-contain- 
ed, direct geared motor drive and control. 

1—50-Ib. Super Rotary Dyeing Machine of Monel Metal 
construction, and also equipped with its own self-contain- 
ed, direct geared motor drive and control. 
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1—17-inch Monex Extractor of all Monel Metal con- 
struction, having capacities from 15 to 20 pounds. The 
machine will be motor driven including motor and con- 
trol. The inner or load basket is of all Monel Metal con- 
struction and especially silk finished to prevent injury 
occurring to any delicate fabrics handled in it. It is espe- 
cially desirable for use as a utility machine or for the 
handling of small lots or laboratory use. 


1—American 40-inch O. T. type Extractor, with Monel 
Metal basket, motor driven, complete with control and the 
entire inside of the basket is éspecially silk finished to 
prevent injury to delicate fabrics handled in it. 


1—American Double Unit Silk Impregnator, a machine 
designed particularly for use in conjunction with the soak- 
ing of silks prior to the throwing operation. It is, and 
will be, of a special interest to the silk throwsters and 
hosiery mills operating their own throwing plants. 


All of the foregoing equipment will be in operation and 
will be completely explained and demonstrated by the at-— 
tendants. 

Representatives in attendance will be: C.. F. Fischer, 
New York office, in charge of textile sales for the Eastern 
district; H. G. Mayer, Southern representative of Char- 
lotte, N. C.; G. G. Rups, general sales promotional man- 
ager; R. C. Caine, textile department manager. The ex- 
hibit will be in charge of R. C. Caine. 


Ainslie Knitting Machine Co. will exhibit machinery 
used in the manufacture of various millinery fabrics, such 
as millinery braids and bandings on circular and warp 
knitting machines, and a special machine for making 
seamless berets and knitted hoods, recently patented in 
the U. S. and foreign countries. 


American Enka Corp., New York, will occupy Booths 
Nos. 333 and 334, and will feature particularly the Enka 
“Perlglo” yarn. Their representatives will be C. McD. 
Carr, vice-president; H. H. Anning, general sales man- 
ager, R. J. Mebane and R. R. Faison, Southern represen- 
tatives; J. C. Scott, New England representative; Geo. P. 
Leahy and J. J. Schilthuis, technical staff; J. A. van Laer, 
New York. 


Arrow Needle Co., Manchester, N. H., will have Booth 
71, in charge of George L. Heaton, Jr., and they shall have 
on display a complete line of samples of “Arrow” brand 
latch needles. 


American Aniline & Extract Co., Philadelphia, will have 
a reception booth with the following in attendance: A. B. 
McCarty, T. P. Key, G. 8. McCarty, F. A. Carston, Jr., L. 


' A. North, F. A. Tomalino, Walter Myers and E. C. Titus. 


Aberfoyle Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, will have 
open house at Booths Nos. 242, 243, 244 and 271, 272 and . 
273. The outstanding features which they contemplate 
displaying will be Aberfoyle-Durene. Among the men in 
attendance will be J. P. Holt, E. L. Dale, J. F. McCrudden, 
J. A. Holt, F. W. Hancock, T. H. Vetterlein, C. D. Gott, 
E. F. Golden, R. Yeabsley, C. B. Rapp, H. Lineberger, R. 
White, J. J. Neil, H. C. Mosher, S. Keare, F. G. Miller and 
E. J. Neal. | 

Edward R. Ammon, Reading, Pa., will show a late type 
of air power expanding inspecting machines for hosiery. 
Wm. Geibel and Edward R. Ammon will be in charge. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, will show 
the following machines: Paddle wheel type machine, 2- 
pocket and 4-pocket hosiery dryers; and lift type hosiery 
dyer. There will also be illustrations of the new Butter- 
worth package dyeing machine. 

The Butterworth representatives — will be J. 
Ebert Butterworth, W. E. H. Bell, Albert Molt,, DeHaven 
Butterworth and Harry Butterworth, Jr. 

Boger & Crawford, Philadelphia, will exhibit some of 
the finest mercerized yarns spun in America. : 

The following will be in attendance at their Booths Nos. 
277 and 278: Robert C. Boger, Harry H. Haff, Wm. J. 
Crummer, Thomas F. Haigh and Donald R. Jonas. 

Bay State Thread Works, Springfield, Mass., will show 
a complete line of threads for the knit goods and rayon 
trade, and J. D. Perrin will be in charge of the booth. 
They will also have their other men that cover the knit 
goods trade from their Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Cincinnati and New England offices. 

Cannon Mills, Philadelphia, will have Booth No. 190 for 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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ALL TRUE-RIB 


(Patented or patent pending) 


KNITTING MACHINES 
BRAIDING MACHINES 
CREASING MACHINES 


FIDELITY MACHINE Co. 
3908-18 Frankford Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LAST MINUTE NOTES ON KNITTING FASHIONS 


by 


HOSIERY HIGHLIGHTS 


Stocking talk, these days, moves 
fast from colors to designs, from san- 
dal feet to price. And it seems to 
sum up about this way: 


Lace and Mesh are still the bright 
stars in the firmament. New pat- 
terns, almost all of them the small- 
unit, all-over type that we said in 
January would be the best sellers, are 
appearing constantly. Sketched is an 
ingrain Propper stocking, an excellent 
example of the ultra-sheer effect pos- 
sible in lace. This one retails for 


$2.95. 
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Colors: Summer colors are just 


what they have always been and will 
be——neutral beiges, some sun-tans, 
and the light colorless tone for even- 
ing wear. Strides have been made, 
especially by the retailers, in naming 
the colors’ sensibly. “Amber,” 
“Toast,” “Cinnamon,” “Steel,” and 
“Pepper” are being used more widely 
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ARWOOD 


as names than the misleading Anda- 
lusia’s and Malay’s. 


In fact, the only really startling 
development in hosiery colors is navy 
blue. Several of the large New York 


stores are, more or less warily, pro- 


moting navy both in mesh hose and 
in a good quality plain chiffon. Saks 
Fifth Avenue have re-ordered on a 


small initial stock; Best & Company. 


display this color in mesh; Franklin 
Simon sell quite a few and seem to 
have more on hand than the others. 
But there’s not much doubt about the 
length of this navy blue “flash.” 
Manufacturers will probably recall 


WHAT IS YOUR 
STYLE PROBLEM? 


This monthly feature must 
of necessity be general and 
of fairly wide scope. 


The reactions of our read- 
ers and their inquiries indi- 
cate that each has his own 


style problem, peculiar to 
himself. 


_ We want to help you. We 
are glad to answer specific 
style questions. There is no 
charge. Write to: 
HARWOOD 
40 East 41st Street 


New York, N. Y. 


BEHIND THE SCENES WITH 
KNITGOODS STYLIST 


too well the fate of previous navy 


blue vogues—some agitation, few 
sales, too many left-overs. 


Sandal Foot: Just as the shoe 
styles indicated (see our February 
Knit Fashions article) there is a mad 
rush to sandal foot hose. Catch it 
while it lasts, for we still think the 
proportions will shrink when the fra- 
gility of this type is known. For 
evening wear, yes; but for good sub- 
stantial walking in the street-sandal 
types, the large slice of business will 
stay right with the reinforced foot 
which can be worn more than once or 


twice. Sketched are several varia- 
tions of the sandal foot, by different 
makers, and also one suggested by a 
hosiery editor of a daily fashion pa- 
per—the reinforcement disappearing 
only beneath the arch of the foot, 
where the shoe is almost invariably 
cut out. 
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Price: ‘Through all the current 
confusion, one steady little sound is 
making itself heard more and more: 
it is the demand for something better, 
and it comes directly from the con- 
sumers who are sick to death of bar- 
gains that are not bargains at all but 
cheap shoddy merchandise. The ex- 
travagant claims for this merchan- 
dise, in the name of price, have fallen 
through too often. So, say your 
fashion editors, it is time to trade up. 
We mean it. This return engage- 
ment of Quality is no myth, and in 
hosiery especially, the maker who will 
offer a good product at a fair price is 
what this country needs. Retailers 
will of course discourage it; many of 
them are too busy listening to the 
cash register to hear their customers 
‘asking for “something a little better.”’ 
But they can’t ignore it indefinitely. 


BATHING BEAUTY 


Irregular stitch, the hand-knit 
look, boucle—they all mean the same 
thing; and it’s the vital thing, in 


bathing suit fashions this year. Of 
course there will always be a substan- 
tial amount of business done in the 
plain wool jersey type suit; but these 
simulated hand-knits are giving them 
real competition, since they are being 
worked out so successfully in the 
moderate price groups. 


One Fifth Avenue store expects the 
style sketched to be an excellent sel- 
ler. They are stocking it in all col- 
ors, and it is priced at $10.75. Of 
course this is a pretty stiff price, but 
the suit is well made, flattering to 
wear; besides, when  bathing-suit- 
business weather sets in, they’ll prob- 
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ably revise the price to suit the vol- 
ume. 


Ribbed waists, low cut backs, firm 
knit even when the stitch is irregular, 
and longer tops, so that the “‘tights”’ 
attached underneath do not show— 


these are features noted on the sea-. 


son’s best suits. Loosely knit suits, 
especially in the pastel shades which 
become transparent when wet, are 
lined with very thin jersey. 

The brassiere bathing suit, men- 
tioned here some time ago, has reach- 
ed volume price, if not proportions. 
B. Altman & Company show one for 


* $5.95 in a wool jersey—brief bras- 


siere, close-fitting trunks, worn with 


the white canvas belt through loops | 


exactly as in the standard men’s suit. 
A little early yet to report much sell- 
ing activity in it, but they are stock- 
ing it, and at this price it is obviously 
not intended for the (remaining) idle 
rich! | 


INSIDE STUFF 


Underwear news centers about the 
knitted garment, which is now being 
successfully worked out in light, cool 


yarns for Summer. Sketched is a 


garment of Durene, made by the 


Taunton Knitting Company. It has 
definite warm-weather sales appeal, 
because of its feather lightness. 


SOCK 


With long trousers being worn by 
more and more golfers each season, 
instead of the time-honored plus 
fours, the anklet sock warrants con- 


sideration. This outgrowth of the 
college boy’s yen for casualness has 
long been familiar in wools and an- 
goras; now the trend in it seems to be 
toward cotton—an. idea that may 
have come from a number of sources 
—but most probably from the recent 
popularity of cotton anklets, in all 


colors, for women. Pastel shades, 
and of course white, are good. 


BY THE YARD 


The sweeping popularity of knit- 
ted fashions is being reflected even 
in the yard goods field. From widely 
divergent points comes the report that 
knit fabrics by the yard are being 
asked for more and more frequently. 
Naturally, the same general styles 
that are preferred in made-up gar- 
ments are preferred here, too—the 
hand-knit looking woolens and cot- 
tons, sheer wools, mixture weaves of 
silk and rayon and cotton, and in the 
higher price groups, ostrich-and-thin- 
wool combinations. The dull-finished 
angel-skin jersey we mentioned in 
February is a favorite; so is the pique 
type—a fabric knit with a wale, wide 
or narrow, and intended to look as 
much as possible like cotton pique, 
whether it is made of silk or cotton. 
All sorts of lacy cotton meshes are 
good, and here the colors are better 
than . last. season’s—brighter and 
more permanent. 


These increasingly varied knit fab- 
rics are being offered in both circular 


and cut form, 
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the reception of customers and friends in the trade. 

In attendance will be the following members of the Can- 
non Mills Yarn Department: S. M. D. Clapper, Harold 
E. Aken, C. Vernon Albright, Harold R. Barker, Henry 
Crumbliss, Charles H. Fenn, Martin B. Foil, Edward W. 
Lancaster, Charles F. Peffer, Joseph B. Pope, Robert H. 
Shaen and J. J. Klumpp. 


Clifton Yarn Mills, Inc., Clifton Heights, Pa., will show 
a complete line of novelty yarns for knitters and weavers. 
They will also have on display a variety of knitted gar- 
ments and fabrics, with the yarns from which they are 
made. They will occupy Booths 144 and 154, with Paul 
Barker, Lawrence Ivers and C. A. Mitchell in attendance. 

Charles Cooper Co., Inc., Bennington, Vt., will exhibit 
spring beard and latch knitting needles. 


Fabrics knitted on Cooper Spring Needle Rib Body, Rib 
Top and Multitple Striping Machines will also be shown. 

The exhibit will be in charge of John J. Hayes, Ray- 
mond Rogers and Gordon E. Scott. 


Columbia Steel Equipment Co. will show Examining 
Table, Paring Table, Topper’s Table, Cutting Table, Con- 
ditioning Cabinets, Moisture Cabinets, Needle Cabinets, 
Bobbin Boxes, Work Boxes, Wardrobe Racks, Cellophane 
Wrappers. . 

Consolidated Lithographing Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., will 
have Booth No. 143, showing hosiery, underwear, bathing 
suit, corset and sweater box wraps, bands and labels, com- 
prising specimens of the exceptionally high grade litho- 
graphic work they are furnishing in the form of packing 
to practically all types of textile firms. Im addition they 
will include window transparencies, decalcomanias, also 
cutout window and counter display signs. 

E. D. Weikert will be at the exhibit, together with R. D. 
Cohen, sales manager, J. G. Feldman, Jos. Feldman, B. M. 
Schonfeld and Willard Greenwald. 3 2 

Celanese Corporation of America will display a wide 


variety of fabrics, garments and articles knitted and wo- 


ven from Celanese Yarns in a large and attractively dec- 
orated space. The Celanese booth will comprise Spaces 
Nos. 342, 348, 344, 368, 369 and 370. 

Among the garments and articles displayed will be new 
types of men’s and women’s underwear and hosiery, bath- 
ing suits and knitted outerwear. There will also be the 


various types and put-ups of Celanese yarns. 


Included among those in attendance at the Celanese 
booth will be: Harry Price, John P. Holmes and Nino da 
Parma from New York; H. O. Shuptrine and K. C. Lough- 
lin from Charlotte, N. C.; F. W. Frank and J. C. Cook 
from Chicago; Carleton T. Francis and George Kahn from 
Philadelphia, and B. Guild, from Boston. 

Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., will have 
Booths Nos. 135-6 and will be represented by the follow- 
ing: Geo, R. West, Jr., J. B. Frierson, Jr., E. R. Kimball, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Fred W. Frank, Chicago; R. H. Per- 
kins, Boston; J. Blackwood Cameron, Reading; Bart 
Pfingst, Philadelphia; S. L. Diggle, Charlotte, N. C., and 
Fred Lemmond, Greensboro, N. C. 

DuPont Rayon Co., New York, will occupy four booths— 
Nos. 149, 150, 173 and 174, C. G. Hookey, district sales 
manager, will be in charge. Garments and fabrics made 
of DuPont Rayon will be exhibited. 

Duplan Silk Corp., New York, will have Spaces Nos. 
245 and 246, equipped as lounging rooms. . : 

In attendance will be G. Friedlander, H. H. Cannon, O. 
H. Haas, G. E. Ward and W. 8S. Wheeler, Jr. 


Dubied Machinery Co., New York, will demonstrate, in 
Booths Nos. 194 and 195, their latest types of Dubied Full 
Automatic Power Machines on fabrics of interest to outer- 
wear, bathing suit and underwear manufacturers. 

An extensive collection of latest Paris fashion fabrics 
in entirely new stitch combinations will be exhibited. 

The Durene Association of America, New York, will 


show the most extensive collection of durene knitted mer- 


chandise ever assembled in America, in Booths Nos. 196 
and 223. 

The Durene Association booth will be in charge of E. L. 
Starr, director-treasurer of the Association; Miss Kathryn 
Day, fashion adviser; Miss Grace Walton, educational lec- 
turer, and Miss Emma Lou Fetta, publicity manager. 

Not only hosiery and underwear of durene but knitted 
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durene outerwear will be displayed. Knitted dresses of 
types appealing directly to knitters of garments and knit- 
ted fabric makers will be shown. It is reported that knit- 
ters in all parts of the United States have exhibited a 
strong interest in durene during the past twelve months 
and that the Durene Association’s 1932 display will be a 
revelation of the advances made in this field during this 
period. Many of the examples to be shown will represcnt 


the work of knitters who heretofore have worked only 
with wool. 


Every type of durene knitted fabric will be displayed 


indicating advanced methods of handling. new construc- 


tions and high fashion styling. This exhibit has been so 


planned that it will be of the greatest possible information 
to knitters who have only underwear or woo] knitting 
machines, but who, even so, may divert the work of these 
machines to durene outerwear, and durene wool mixtures. 
_ The fabric exhibit will include laces and embroideries 
in addition to knitted outerwear fabrics. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc., Elmira, N. Y., will display 
their random dye machine and extractor, their new im- 
proved yarn cleaner, the new slub catcher, as well as va- 


rious samples of multiple color work which they are doing 
for the trade at present. : 


W. F. Fancourt & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, will show tex- 


tile soaps, oils and specialties, featuring products for 
dyeing, degumming, delustering, oils for condition silk, 
rayon, etc. | 


New features of special interest will be their new for- 
mula for delustering silk and rayon hosiery, the use of 
which permits the production of a wide range of finishes 


o gg practically any desired finish demanded by the 
rade. 


Also they will exhibit the usual line of degumming oils, 
soaps and various other new finishes which will be of in- 


' terest to the knitting trade. At the exhibit will be W. F. 


Fancourt, Jr., G. H. Morningstar and C. T. Harvey. 


The Fidelity Machine Co., Philadelphia, will occupy 
their regular spaces, Nos. 137, 138, 139, 184, 185 and 186. 
The following equipment will be shown: 

1 Style S-11 Fidelity Universal Ribber 
Four Color Yarn Selector and Knot Tver. hs 

1 Style S-30 P Fidelity Multi-Step Bird Eye Mesh Rib- 
ber equipped with 25 step patterning mechanism, picot 
ae Pineeing and Four Color Yarn Selector and Knot 

yer. 

1 Style P-4 Multi-Design Top Machine. Bee 

1 Style S-12-P Fidelity Universal Ribber equipped with 


Five Color Yarn Selecto dK | 
pe sare r an not Tyer and Picot Edge 


1 Style S-7 Fidelity Universal Ribber equipped with 


Two Color Yarn Changer. 


1 Style D-9 Fidelity Universal French : i 
Style 5-5 Fidelity Universal Selvage Welt Ribber. 
oe Style R-3 Three Feed Special High Speed Tubing Rib- 

r. 

1 16 Carrier No. 1 Fish Line Braider. 

1 No. 3 Steam Heat Steam Jet Creasing Machine. 

A complete line of Fidelity accessories for the seamless 
and full-fashioned industries will also be on display. 

H. W. Anderson will be in charge of the Exhib 
assisted by Walter Larkin, E. A. Cordin, A. B. Da 
B. Blaisdell and G. Petrie. : 

The Fletcher Works will have Booths Nos. 120 and 121 


and will feature their new Model : ‘ : 
Control. i odel 33 Twister with Unit 


ition, 
vis, 8S: 


The improved Fletcher “Duplex” ‘doubler-twistéer will 


also be in operation, running at 10,000 R.P.M.. wi i 
self-lubricating rings. 
A deck will also be in opera- 
10n with a variety of take-up spindles 
different spindles to accommodate 
e Fletcher 30-inch “Junior” extractor with “el 
smooth” monel basket, and automatic timi FO gor 
atic timing device, will 
Those in attendance will be O. W. Schaum. R. J . 
C. Wm. Schaum, W. H. Rometsch, Jr., 
. Moore. | 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


BLUE GREEN SHADES 
NOT OBTAINABLE HERETOFORE 
with FAST BLUE SALT BB. 


Excellent fastness to washing, good 
fastness to light and chlorine. 


Dischargeable with Rongalite C. 


230 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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The Foster Machine Co., Westfield, Mass., in Spaces 
197-222, will show their Model 75 precise wind cone wind- 
ers for rayon and other synthetic fibres an dsilk. 

Interchangeable parts and accessories to change the 
machine for winding different materials to provide for 
the demand of modern mills for a machine of great flexi- 
bility will be demonstrated. 


T. E. Conner, sales manager; D. W. Bridgman, J. E. 
Wood and other members of the sales force will be in at- 
tendance. 


Geo. B. Pfingst, Philadelphia, will display Japan hosiery 
tram silk for seamless and full-fashioned hosiery. In at- 
tendance will be Geo. N. Pfingst, Jay J. Jacobs, John P. 
Reynolds and C. C. Harding, Southern representative. 

J. A. Firsching, Inc., Utica, N. Y., will exhibit the fol- 
lowing: 

Their No. 2 and No. 4 Cutting Machines; the 36-gauge 
Porous Knit Attachment; Cut Pressers; Spring Brackets 
for Spring Needle Machines. 

Their No. 2 machine slits and prepares the cloth for the 
No. 8 and No. 4 machines. 


Their No. 4 machine has new features. For instance, a 
winding up device which makes it possible to wind all 
kinds of fabric and the quick change measuring device 
which increases the production. : 


Their 36-gauge Porous Knit: Attachment has a com- 
bination flat presser and cut presser with pivoted bear- 
ings. 

J. A. Firsching, Sr., J. A. Firsching, Jr., and R. A. 
Firsching will be with the exhibit. 

The J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich., will occupy Booth 
285. 

Wyandotte Special Textile Products for use in dyeing, 
bleaching, scouring, silk, wool, cotton and rayon fabrics 
will be exhibited. 

Representatives to be in attendance are as follows; F, 
S. Klebart, Wyandotte, Mich.; F. Flaherty, Boston, 
Mass.; J. W. Turner, Philadelphia, Pa., and Harry Moyer, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 3 

General Electrie Co., Schenectady, N. Y., will show smal] 
switches and push buttons. Other features of the General 
Electric display, which will occupy Booths 266 and 267, 
will consist of laboratory demonstrations and an exhibition 
of representative plastic products. W. A. Gluesing will be 
in charge. 

The Grosser Knitting Machine Co., New York, will oc- 
cupy Booths 298 and 299. The knitting trade will have an 
opportunity to hear about the late developments in the 
field of full-fashioned hosiery machines, the knitting of 
novelty garments and the finishing of knit goods in gen- 
eral. 

Robert Winkler, who recently visited the German ma- 
~ chine factories, is expected to return for the opening day 
of the show with the very latest news and interesting sam- 
ples. 

Mr. Nydegger and Mr. Custer will be in attendance at 
the booths, assisted by several others of the New York 
sales and office force. 

General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., Hoboken, N. J., in 
Spaces 248 and 249, will devote their booth to a display of 
examples and data on modern lighting of up-to-date knit- 
ting mills. The use of Cooper Hewitt Industrial Lighting 
has progressed rapidly with the modernization program so 
essential to profitable mill operation. 

They will display a new model Cooper Hewitt Industrial 
Lamp. This model was announced in March, and it in- 
corporates all the latest developments, both mechanically 
and electrically. 

The booth will be attended by the following representa- 
tives of the home and Philadelphia offices: Charles F. 
Strebig, D. R. Grandy, L. F. Gerisch, W. R. Flounders, R. 
B. Chipman, Jr. | 

Hemphill Co., Pawtucket, R. IL, in Booths 212-214 and 
253-255, is to feature seamless hosiery knitting machines 
for half hose, golf hose, ladies’ hose and children’s. The 
machines knitting half-hose will include two Banner Full 
Automatic Wrap Stripe Machines with 18 color feeds and 
14 steps, one knitting 240N pure silk ingrain hose on true 
wrap stripe and the other knitting wool half hose; both 
machines equipped with triple color change in vertical 
design; the new “mock-wrap” (float thread) machine, knit- 
ting wool half hose; an improved Banner split-foot ma- 
chine knitting white-foot half hose with step-toe and low- 
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heel of the type which keeps the white yarn below the 
shoe line, knitting leg and instep from single cone of yarn; 
and two rib machines, one the new Banner Automatic 
True-Rib half hose machine with French welt and 12 step 
reverse plating, and the other a Spiera ribber knitting 
6x3 plated hose. 


_ In the golf-hose group two Banner 12 step reverse plat- 
ing machines are to be shown; one the regular 12 ep 
with double feed and the other using the 13 step mes 


attachment in combination with 12 step reverse plating. 


Knitting for ladies’ seamless hosiery will be represented 
by the new Banner single-top machine. The exhibition 
machine will knit ladies’ weltless (single-top) hosiery with 
26 selection mesh leg, lace top, picot edge and small heel. 

In the children’s hosiery machine group three Banner 
machines are to be shown. One machine to knit on 13 
step mesh in combination with 12 step reverse plating and 
rib top. Another to knit 2-inch 13 step mesh with rib top, 
while the third is knitting infants’ rib hose, size 4. 


Representing the company at the booth: John Lawson, 
president; Robert Lawson, vice-president and director of 
engineering; L .B. Wilcox, secretary and general sales 
manager; James McDowell, manager Southern division; 
George McDowell, manager Philadelphia district; H. G. 
Gross, manager Chattanooga; H. B. Carice, manager High 
Point; Robert Quinlan, Western representative; H. W. 
Kettlety, New England representative; Arthur Pelky, rep- 
resentative in Canada; together with sales and service 
representatives from the home and several branch offices. 

John W. Hepworth & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, will occupy 
Booth 167, showing their loopers in operation. George 
Keyser and J. Sander will be in attendance. 

Everlastik, Inc., Chelsea, Mass., will have Booth No. 
345, with R. A. Parker in charge and W. H. Johnson and 
W. E. Dalby. 


The display will consist of elastic webbing, showing its 


application to knitted products and other items of wear- 
ing apparel. Extensive displays will be had of elastic 
webbing for men’s underwear. 

_E. F. Houghton & Co., manufacturers of oil and leather 
specialties for the textile trade, will have a large display 
in Booths 308, 308-AA, 309 and 309-AA. Their booth will 
be constructed around a mammoth revolving exhibit, 8 ft. 
in diameter, depicting the various branches of the knitting 
Their display will feature several new products of 
the Houghton Research Staff, including a new colloidal 
detergent known as Golden Wonder Powder. 

They will also exhibit a new development known as 
“Houghto-Odor,” which can be added to the last rinse in 
very small quantities and which imparts a pleasing, fra- 
grant odor to hosiery. This odor will be retained for 
several months so that it is not lost if the goods are car- 
ried in stock or may remain in a jobber’s stock for some 
months before sale. 

They will also exhibit a new boil-off oil which can be 
used in either the one-bath or two-bath method of dyeing 
hosiery. This new boil-off can be used in Monel metal 
dyeing equipment without oxidation or reduction of black 
or gray dyestuffs. It contains no volatile solvents or sili- 
cate of soda and its strength is not impaired by constant 
boiling. 

They will also exhibit a new drive for all types of tex- 
tile machinery known as the Vim Efficiency Drive. 

Another Houghton development which will be exhibited 
is known as Houghto-Kote, a new acid-resisting coating 
available both as a thin paint and as a thick plastic com- 
pound. It is used for lining tanks in which acid or alka- 
line solutions may be used and will stand boiling solutions. 

The Houghton exhibit will be in charge of H. C. Rob- 
erts, Philadelphia; K. A. Newman, Philadelphia, and V. 
W. Wells, Philadelphia. 

Those in attendance at the Show will include G. S. 
Rogers, St. Louis; C. G. Schultze, St. Louis; W. A. Buech- 
ner, Philadelphia; J. H. Young, Philadelphia; A. B. Myler, 
Philadelphia; C. H. Stonerod, Philadelphia; R. F. Smith, 
New York; B. A. Burke, New York; R. K. Gurney, Boston; 
H. J. Waldron, Greensboro, N. C.; R. J. Maxwell, Green- 
ville, S. C.; J. E. Davidson, Richmond, Va., and James A. 
Brittain, Birmingham, Ala. 

Several new technical booklets on the boiling-off, seour- 
ing, dyeing and finishing of knit goods will be available at 
this booth. 

Alfred Hofmann, Inc., West New York, N. J., exclusive 
distributors of the well known HSL High Speed Theodor 
Liberknecht full-fashioned hosiery machines, built by 
Schubert & Salzer Maschinenfabrik, Aktiengesellschaft, 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Durene mesh vest and shorts — attractive, youthful, comfortable 
— from Marshall Field and Co. 


Known Quality 


SELLS THESE 
DURENE NUMBERS 


By Various Manufacturers 


The name durene identifies the finest 
mercerized cotton yarn, and the quality merchandise 
into which it is knit or woven . . . Durene is stronger, 
more elastic, more absorptive, and more durable than 
ordinary cotton ... Let us tell you how the durene label 
is aiding manufacturers in many lines—call or write. 


DURENE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
250 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


MEMBERS: 
ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. « AMERICAN YARN 
AND PROCESSING CO,.,MOUNT HOLLY,N.C.. DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN, . HAMPTON COMPANY, EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 
CLARENCE L. MEYERS, INC., PHILADELPHIA, PA. « SPINNERS PROCESSING 
CO., SPINDALE,N.C. « STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Entirely without but- 
tons is this boy’s union 
suit of pebble mesh 
durene, also from The 


Globe Knitting Works. 


| Pebble mesh durene in an athletic pull- 
, | over shirt from The Globe Knitting Works, 


The Gotham Silk Hosiery Company 
offers soft fine durene welts in its 
new silk “Adjustables.”— Style 852 


QUALITY BEGINS WITH THE YARN 


The Phoenix Hosiery Company shows this durable 
all-durene hosiery for men and children, 
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HYGROLIT 


INCORPORATED 
KEARNY, N. J. 


The Modern Conditioning System 


Hygrolit Machine Model BD for Conditioning Cones 
or Tubes 


Knitters Like 
Hyerolited Yarns 


Hygroliting means improving of the general ap- 
pearance of the yarn. 

Hygroliting means thorough and even condition- 
ing. 

It protects your yarns against molt and other 
damage. 

It improves considerably the knitting quality of 
the yarn. : 


Please send some of your yarn which 
we will Hygrolit for you without charge. 
We believe it will please you. 


HYGROLIT 


INCORPORATED 
KEARNY, N. J. 


Representatives: 


J. ALFRED LECHLER, ATEINSON, HASERICK & OO., 
519 Johnston Building, 152 Congress Street, 
Charlotte, N. C. Boston, Mass. 
BELTON C. PLOWDEN, W. J. WESTAWAY COMPANY, LTD.., 
Griffin, Ga. Ont. 


Iton, 
and Montreal, Que., Canada 


Independently controlled. 
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Chemnitz, Germany, throughout the United States and 
Canada, will retain Booths 188, 189, 230 and 231, where 
— regarding the above mentioned equipment, as 
well as the new developments, such as Jacquard full-fash- 
ioned hosiery machines, type SSUJ, and also type HSU 
and HSF, are welcome. A. Hofmann, Carl E. Weinberg 
and.E. A. Feustel will be in attendance. 

Hampton Co., Easthampton, Mass., will show samples 
of Durene and Durene fabrics. 

Those in attendance will be as follows: F. B. Handy, 
Philadelphia manager; B. H. Rehbaum, Philadelphia of- 
fice; J. R. Moore, Boston; R. B. Lake, Easthampton; Wm. 
P. McCulloch, Boston; F. W. Kingsley, Chicago manager; 
R. B. King, secretary; J. 8S. Blodgett, sales manager. 

Louis Hirsch Textile Machines, Inc., New York, will 
have a booth for reception purposes where Louis Hirsch, 
Albert Friedmann and Geo. A. Urlaub will be in attend- 
ance. 


The International Nickel Co., Inc., will stress the quick 
color changes made possible through the use of Monel 
Metal equipment. 

They will exhibit representative uses of Monel Metal 
for the dyeing of rayon, silk and cotton. This will cover 
package dyeing, skein dyeing, hosiery and knit-goods dye- 
ing. 
In addition, they will have a display of Monel Metal ac- 
cessories, such as seamless utensils, dye sticks, scoops, 
measures, skein reels, perforated spindles, moistening 
boxes, emulsion troughs, etc. 

Attendants at the exhibit will be E. A. Turner, assisted 
by C. J. Bianowicz. 

The International Printing Co., Indianapolis, will show 
a full line of “Hercules” Shelf Goods Boxes specially man- 
ufactured for hosiery, knit goods, bathing suits, sweaters, 
sport coats, comforts, blankets, etc., at Booths Nos. 12-13. 
These Hercules boxes are printed, cut and scored at the 
factory, and shipped knocked down flat to the mill. 

The exhibit will also include demonstrations of the use 
of, the simplified Rotoez Box Make Up Machine and the 
Rector (bench type) power gluer. 

At the booth will be E. A. Hunt, president; Joseph J. 
Hess, superintendent; Graham E. Hunt, assistant super- 
intendent, and Paul L. Watkins, Eastern representative. 

International Salt Co., Scranton, Pa., will have on dis- 
play all types of Commercial Salt, both rock and evapor- 
ated. The special feature of the exhibit will be a Rock 
Salt Dissolver, which is used in producing clear brine for 
regenerating water softening equipment. . 

They will have Booth No. 67, and representatives in at- 
tendance will be A. J. Hulsebosch and Paul 8. Walter. 

The Loyal T. Ives Co., New Brunswick, N. J., will dis- 
play samples of work produced by the Loyal T. Ives Co., 
as full line of various types of spring beard needles, sink- 
ers, jacks and other special parts as used in knitting and 


| other machines. 


Representatives will be Theodore Whitlock, president; 
Everett A. Quint, superintendent; William W. Heath, sec- 
retary and treasurer; Harry W. Thomas, sales manager, 
and Raymond Bergen. 

Jacquard Knitting Machine Co., Inc., Philadelphia, will 
occupy Booths Nos. 222, 223, 292 and 293, where H. Al- 
bertman, J. Shaw and A. Kreiner will be in charge. 

Their Model “B” and Molde “C” Racard machines will 
be on display. 

The Model “B” Racard has 6 feeds. The production is 
continuous on all feeds; both on the body of the fabric 
and on the 2-2 or 2-1 bottoms. This machine can make 
2-2, 2-1, etc., bottoms with racked self-edge and draw 
thread, as well as rack over as many needles as desired in 
either direction, or continuously in either direction. Each 
yarn finger has its own shear and holding device and is 
Any color can be thrown in 
or out of action without relation to the other colors. 

Their Model “C” Racard is similar to the “B” Model, 
except that it has no Jacquard mechanism, and is there- 
fore incapable of producing Jacquard designs. This ma- 
chine is for the fast production of plain fabrics (no Jac- 
quards), with 2-2, 2-1, etc., bottoms with racked self-edge 
and draw thread, with the introduction of multi-colored 
stripes at will. It can also make twill or birdseye back 
fabric, as well as.a variety of fancy stitches. 

Johnston Millis Co., Philadelphia, in Booth 229, will show 
durene, combed and carded cotton yarns. Durene, mock 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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ENKA’S even 
Filaments give 
HOSIERY 


f 


XPERIENCE has shown that Enka yarns are 
completely satisfactory from two angles — 


the speed and economy of non-stop production 
and the quality of the finished product. 


Many operators in the South, making millions of 
men's half hose, depend on Enka yarns to safe- 
guard the quality of their product. These Mills 
have learned that Enka’s uniform filaments assure 
uniform performance, good looks and wear. 


The fate of a fabric hangs by a thread. Enka is a 
high quality non-stop yarn in everything the word 
implies: it is strong, even, fast running, oiled with 
the finest winding oils on the market. Every inch 
is in perfect condition for knitting— no discolored 
threads, no sour odor, no rotting or disintegration 
of the yarn itself. A high grade yarn that guar- 
antees speed and economy of production. 


we 
“> 


We would like to put on a trial run at your own mill 
and demonstrate the superior results obtainable 
with our yarns. Enka yarns are available in deniers 
from 50 to 300, in standard or multi-filaments. On 
cones or spools, in skeins, bleached or unbleached. 


%& AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION 
271 Church Street, New York City 
Asheville, N. C. -, Providence, R. I. 
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Exhibits At Knitting Arts Exhibition 
(Continued from Page 16) 


twist, heather and colored yarns will be emphasized. 
Representatives will be J. W. Ferguson, manager sales, 
Philadelphia office; W. N. Peters, manager of sales, New 
York office; F. N. Belk, manager of sales, Chattanooga 
office; Wm. J. Yates, manager of sales, Chicago office; R. 
M. Bechtel, representative, Reading, Pa.; J. S. Wilcox, 
secretary, Johnston Mills Co., Charlotte, Dis: 
Johnston, vice-president and treasurer, Johnston Mills Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Shannonhouse, sales representa- 
tive, Charlotte, N. C. 


W. H. & F. Jordan, Jr., Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, will show 
textile oils, textile soaps, special softeners, wool lubricants, 
also insecticides and disinfectants. Fabrics such as hos- 
iery, plush and various kinds of yarns will be shown fin- 
ished with their material. 


Representatives will be Canfield Jordan, president; Har- 
old B. Dolner, treasurer and chemist; Robert A. Bruce, 
Philadelphia representative; George C. Harkins, specialty 
representative. 

E. W. S. Jasper, New York, in Booth No. 391, will dis- 
play latch and spring beard needles made by Ernst Beck- 


ert, Com.-Ges., Chemnitz, and Theodor Groz & Soehne, 


Ebingen. Mr. Jasper will be in charge of the booth, as- 
sisted by Mr. Buehler and Edward Jaspere. 


The Kali Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, will show a 
complete line of the proper types of oils for various thrown 
silk results for the hosiery trade, also rayon oils for treat- 
ing delustered rayon which do not effect the delustrant 
used by rayon manufacturers. 


Delustrants and special finishes for hosiery will also be 
part of the exhibit. Fabrics on which these various prod- 
ucts have been used will be on display. 


In charge will be S. G. Davenport, secretary; J. A. 


Branegan, president; Eugene W. Wall, John J. Donlen, 
Slayton and Joseph Leaper. 


The Kaumagraph Co., occupying Spaces Nos. 162, 163, 
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208 and 209, will display every conceivable means of 

marking and packaging hosiery and underwear. 
Kaumagraph fame started with K. D. T.’s—transfers 

that have so efficiently solved the marking problems of 


the majority of knit goods manufacturers—80 per cent of 
all the dry transfers used are K. D. T.’s a 


The exhibit will also include the Ber « transfer stamp- 
ing irons for which Kaumagraph is exclusive sales agents, 
transfer roll holders and Transol Kaumagraph Solvent. 


The Kaumagraph exhibit will be in charge of H. A. 
Keech, manager of the Philadelphia office. In attendance 
also will be A. D. Crawford, of the Chicago office; David 
Blevins, of the Chattanooga office, and N. E. Griffith, of 
the Charlotte office. George M. Porges, vice-president, 
will also be at the show to greet his many friends. 


Laconia Needle Co., Laconia, N. H., shall exhibit at 
Booth No. 221, samples of latch needles that they man- 
ufacture, in both screw rivet and rivetless types. 

In attendance will be Archie B. Sanborn and Hobart 
D. Sanborn; Charles B. Paulus, Philadelphia and Southern 
representative, and Walter H. Groat, New York, New 
England and Western representative. 

R. K. Laros Silk Co., Bethlehem, Pa., will occupy Booths 
Nos. 359 and 402 to have on display products of the R. K. 
Laros Silk Co., commission throwsters of hosiery yarns. 
R. K. Laros and T. H. Mueller, president and vice-presi- 
dent, respective, of this company, will be in attendance a 
portion of the time, together with representatives of the 
sales department. 

Clarence L. Meyers, Inc., Philadelphia, will occupy 
Booths Nos. 154, 155, 168 and 169. 

They will display Durene yarns, combed yarns single 
and ply, twisted yarns of all combinations, novelty yarns 
of rayon and cotton, merino yarns and a specially pre- 
pared new yarn of mixture in the-spinning that has never 
been shown before. | 

Clarence L. Meyers, Milton M. Meyers, Maxwell Meyers, 
Gustave C. Ballenberg, E. W. Fowler, Charles Bender, 
George E. Maurer and Harry Schrader will attend. 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Mechanical Inspection 
of Worsted Yarns 


The method in general use for removal of imperfec- 
tions from worsted yarn has been costly and ineffective. 
The new method of mechanical inspection as shown in 
the illustrations is not dependent upon eye inspection, 
wherein 40 or more yarns are drawn from bobbins -to 
jackspools at slow speed, and the entire number stopped 
whenever an imperfection appears which, in the judg- 
ment of the operator, should be broken out. 


Yarn drawn. through the SLUB TRAP from twister 
bobbins is wound into cone form, each cone weighing 
approximately 2% lIbs., suitable for placing in the mag- 
azine creel for delivery to jackspools or to larger maga- 
zine creels as a supply for section beams. 


The SLUB TRAP controls individual yarns running 
at 250 YPM and when stopped by the SLUB TRAP the 
imperfection is directly opposite the eye of the operator. 
Many imperfections such as loose slubs, can be removed 
without breaking the yarn. The use of the SLUB 
TRAP improves the weaving and reduces to a minimum 
the cost of inspection in the burling room. 
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A FRANK STATEMENT OF 
CONDITIONS AND COSTS 
IN THE TEXTILE FINISHING 


INDUSTRY AS WE SEE THEM 6 
* 


pores today in the Textile Industry are too low for concerns 
either large or small to make a decent profit, yet we are engaged 
in possibly the most fundamental industry of the country, because 
people must be clothed and fashions must have their swing. 


We know that many concerns in the industry have postponed plac- 
ing orders for new machines, feeling that prices might go lower. 
Frankly, we do not see how this can be done. 


Therefore, to concerns who have allowed their machines to go on 
without needed repairs and replacements, we suggest: 


That you look over your tenter equipment; 
Have chains overhauled and put in good condition; 


y Your heating system, in view of improvements which we have 
made recently, may be comparatively low in efficiency. 


Mangle and calender rolls may require new filling, a new 
kind of stock, or turning down on the body or heads. 


Your drying cylinders may need overhauling. 


These are just a few suggestions on repairs and replacements 


HEN there are new machines to be installed, Sanforizing ma- 
chines, for instance. Plants that install these will certainly have 
a lead on their competitors. 


Why don’t you have this work done at once? Take advantage of low 
prices and be ready to meet the demand which must come, for, as 
a noted economist once said—“ Depressions are over when men get 
down to one pair of pants.” 

E sure to see the Butterworth ULTRA Package ei | 


Machine at the Knitting Arts Exhibition in Philadelphia, 
April 11-15. Space 283-284. Literature will be available. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY 


Established 1820 


Philadelphia, Pa. Plants at Philadelphia and Bethayres, Pa. 
New England Office: Southern Office: In Canada: ; 
TURKS HEAD BUILDING pint JOHNSTON BUILDING W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 
Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. Hamilton, Ontario 


| 


BUTTERWORTH MACHINERY 


A COMPLETE LINE..OF.FINISHING MACHINERY FOR THE PERTATE TRY 
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Exhibits At Knitting Arts Exhibition 
(Continued from Page 18) 


The Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn., will exhibit 
in Booths Nos: 339 and 873. Several of their standard 
high speed machines for trimming and overseaming, blind 
stitch hemming, plain and ornamental edge finishing, will 
be on display and in operation, as well as some recent 
developments of special interest at this time. The exhibit 
will be in charge of their Philadelphia distributors, the 
Merrow Sales Corp., and representatives from Hartford 
will also be on hand to discuss with manufacturers their 
knit goods finishing problems. 

Markem Machine Co., Keene, N. H., will show Label, 
Box and Sticker High Speed Printing Machinery, used by 
hosiery, underwear and yarn mills for placing marks of 
identification on labels, boxes, rider tickets, cone stickers, 
etc., the application of size, style numbers, color descrip- 
tions, trademarks in a legible manner, by power driven 
equipments with automatic feed, or arranged for manual 
operation. All machines on exhibition in operation. 

James E. Mitchell Co., Philadelphia, will display cotton 
and rayon yarns in cones and tubes, and probably a few 
pieces of fabric showing the various uses and effects. 

Present will be J. J. Mitchell, Jr., J .A. Hayes, Jr., R. H. 
Smith, C. L. Smith, R. Whitaker, F. W. Sundberg, A. W. 
Morton, Jr., A. Gagner, B. G. Murray and W. J. O’Neill. 

Wm. A. P. MacKnight, Philadelphia, will occupy Booth 
No. 286 for the benefit of their customers and friends. 
Martin P. Glynn, Jr., will be in charge, and Clifford J. 
Swift, vice-president and general manager of the Swift 
Spinning Mills, and Arthur E. Davis, treasurer of the 
— Cotton Mills, and Wm. A. MacKnight are expect- 
ed. 

Nyanza Mills, Woonsocket, R. L, will display:in Booths 
Nos. 130 and 131 as heretofore and will have models of 
dresses made from their Kid Mohair and Rayon combina- 
tions and Zephyr worsted yarns. 

Payson Yarn Co., New York, will exhibit Converted 
Rayon Yarns, in Booth No. 198, and Joseph J. Payson, 
Charles M. Payson and John J. Nevins will be in attend- 
ance. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia, will feature a 
working demonstration of the Proctor Automatic Board- 
ing, Drying and Stripping Machine with particular em- 
phasis on the adaptability of this machine to the finishing 
of mesh and other hosiery in the modern trend of manu- 
facture. | 

Maj. C. T. Griffith, manager of Hosiery Dryer Depart- 
ment, will be in charge, assisted by Charles S. Tiers, Har- 
ry B. Lex and Wm. J. Merrigan, Jr. 

The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., Philadelphia, 


will exhibit Electric and Steam-Heated Hosiery Drying 
Forms, illustrations of “Hurricane” Dryers for Raw Stock, 


Skein Yarn, Franklin Packages, Warps; and Drying and 
Finishing Equipment for Silk, Rayon, Cotton and Woolen 
Piece Goods, Vacuum Extractors, Tenter Dryers. 

An attractive display of the products from a number of 
the leading mills will be exhibited, all of the goods having 
been dried and finished on machinery built by the com- 


pany. 
T. Allsou, W. W. Sibson, C. H. Reumann, H. O. Kauf- 
mann and W. W. Sibson, Jr., will attend. | 

Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. 
C., will display in Booths 91 and 92, a large complete 
model Central Station Air Conditioning Sys- 

em. 

It will demonstrate the functioning of such a system 
under full automatic control. : 

Other equipment will be in operation to illustrate types 
of systems installed by this company in circular-knit mills. 

In attendance at the booth will be H. B. Rogers, L. F. 
Ross and R. E. Dorr. : 

The Philadelphia Metal Drying Form Co., Philadelphia, 
will exhibit an improved Electric Drying Form and their 
newest invention, the Adjustoe Attachments, by means of 
which many different shapes may be obtained on a single 
hosiery form, at Booths Nos. 295 and 296. : 

There will be a display of various shapes and styles in 
Steam and Electric Forms. 


A new machine for inserting tissue paper in chiffon and 
lace hosiery will also be shown. 

Paul Guggenheim, Joseph Seligman and Gordon W. 
Morton will attend. 

The Permutit Co. will occupy Booths 101 and 102. They 
will show a commercial size softener with a section cut 
out to display interior construction. In addition will be a 
smaller size softener. 
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An electro-chemical feeding device will be in operation 
showing how various chemicals can be fed exactly in pro- 
portion to the flow of water. This is often used in con- 
junction with Permutit Water Softening Equipment for 
textile purposes. Further, a control box for Permutit 
Continuous Boiler Blow-off Equipment will be available 
for inspection, as well as a model of a heat exchanger 
and an exhibit of flow diagrams. The convention will be 
attended by M. F. Corin, W. H. Mitchell, D. J. Hess, W. L. 
Lowrie and G. A. Weinhold. 


Presto Box and Label Printer, Philadelphia, will show 
printing machines for use in the finishing department, 1n- 
cluding label printing and box printing machines. R. A. 
West and Otto B. Meyers will be in charge. 

J. E. Rhods & Sons, Philadelphia, are to have a smal! 
belt testing machine in operation. This will show in an 
interesting way the comparative tension required with 
various types of belting to transmit the same horsepower. 

They shall also show that a Tannate belt has stronger 
grip and higher coefficient of friction than a fabric or a 
rubber belt. 


They shall exhibit spindle beltings, Universal winder 
belting, special belting for knitting machines and for 
loose coarsing fabric, and round belt for sewing machines. 

Their booth is No. 417. In charge will be Walter J. 
Coppock, of the engineering staff, and L. H. Schwoebel, 
representative in North Carolina. 

- The Reece Button Hole Machine Co., Boston, will exhibit 
button hole machines in operation. The exhibit will be in 
charge of Joseph Pikul and E. W. Taylor. 


Included will be new series 101 cord and thread trim- 
ming machine, in addition to their adjustable fly machine, 
their rapid eyelet machine and their straight hole ma- 
chine. The cord and thread trimming machine is new this 
year. This machine trims the cord and thread close to 
the fabric after the button hole is made and it saves one 
complete operation as well as the cord and thread which 


“heretofore has been wasted under the old method of trim- 


ming by hand after the button holes are made. — 
The Southern Textile Machinery Co., Inc., Paducah, Ky., 
in Booths 351, 352( 360 and 361, in addition to their reg- 


ular line of Wright and Sotco loopers, looping attach- — 


ments and accessories, will have on display a new ma- 
chine. This is a cylinder looper, designed for joining 
ribbed tops to the bodies of socks and stockings. | 

The display will be in charge of John T. Balthasar, sec- 
retary, and R. N. Parkin, head of the sales and service 
departments of the company. 

Singer Sewing Machine Co., New York, will occupy 
Booths Nos. 202 to 204, inclusive, and 215 to 217, inclusive, 
and display the latest high speed machines for the man- 
ufacture of rayon and knitwear garments. 


It will be the first showing of the new 81 Class over- © 


edging machine capable of operating at a maximum speed 
of 5,000 stitches per minute. | 

All machines will be mounted on Singer universal press- 
ed steel safety and electric transmitter power tables. 


A working exhibit will be conducted for the benefit of 


those in attendance, and experienced operators will be 
employed in the making up of women’s rayon garments. 
Smith, Drum & Co., Philadelphia, will exhibit. in addi- 
tion to their regular line of hosiery dyeing machines, in- 
spection forms and double sole thread cutters, their new 
type skein dyeing machine, occupying, as usual, Spaces 4 
to 9, inclusive. The men who will be in attendance at the 
show are Harry S. Drum, Nelson Smith, W. C. Dodson, 
C. A. Sauerbrey and R. D. Howerton. 
The new machine is designed for the application of vat 
colors and for the handling of finer counts of yarn. 
Smith, Drum & Co. continue to operate one of these 
machines in their laboratory for all interested parties. 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., will 
show samples of the various yarns they manufacture. 
They will occupy Booths 287-288. Those in attendance 
will be T. H. McKinney, J. S. Verlenden, R. J. Mathewson, 


W. S. Lawson, J. P. Rickman, M. A. Henderson, W. H. — 


a Charles F. Smith, E. R. Dillmore and Wm. M. 
all. 

Pioneer Salt Co., Philadelphia, will exhibit Salt only. 
The exhibit will be in the name of the Jefferson Island 
Salt Company. Those in attendance will be Tyson P. 
Meyer, H. 8S. Elliott and representatives of the Pioneer 
Salt Co. | 

Scholler Bros., Inc., Philadelphia, will occupy Booths 
128 and 129. They will show a line of Soaps, Softeners, 
Specialties and Finishes for textiles. Samples of the va- 


Continued on Page 24) 
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“Profit-wise’” Manufacturers 


and Merchants are Utilizing the 


New Developments in Knitwear of 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


YARN 


To makers and sellers of all types of . 


knitwear—underwear, outerwear, ho- 
siery, bathing suits—the use of Cel- 
anese Yarn today opens the way to 


increased sales, profits and consumer 


satisfaction. 

New developments have widened 
the horizon of merchandising possibili- 
ties with this modern, quality synthetic 
yarn. Progressive manufacturers and 


merchants, keen to see new trends, are 
profiting by using the greater advan- 
tages of Celanese. 

To knitwear, Celanese brings also an 
enviable excellence of reputation and 
practical qualities that are unique. It 
does not shrink or stretch, washes easily 
and dries rapidly, is unharmed by per- 
spiration or sea water, and is comfort- 
able to wear under all conditions. 


At the Knitting Arts Exhibition in Philadel- 
phia, visit the Celanese exhibit and see what 
the leading mills are doing with Celanese 


BOOTHS: 342-3-4, 368-9-70 


Celanese Corporation of America 


180 Madison Avenue, New York City | 


Plant: Amecelle, near Cumberland, Md. 


PHILADELPHIA— 1046 Public Ledger Bldg. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—81g Johnston Bldg. 


CELANESE COMPANY, INC, 318 West Adams Street, CHICAGO 
‘CELANESE COMPANY, INC. 38 Chauncy Street, BOSTON 
CELANESE COMPANY, INC. 819 Santee Street, LOS ANGELES 


Celanese yarns, fabrics and articles are made of synthetic products, manufactured exclusively by Celanese Corporation of America 
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Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 

SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance... $2.00 
Other Countries in Postal 4.00 
10 


Contributions or subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Time to Sit Steady 


No sensible man can expect the recovery from 
a depression to be a straight, upgrade line. 

The diagrams of the recovery from such pe- 
riods always have a sawtooth appearance which 
represents the ups and downs, that is, the move- 
‘ments of progress and the setbacks because there 
are always setbacks. 

Conditions improve for a while and then some- 
thing occurs to cause a setback and upturn line 
is broken by a sharp downward stroke. 

The important feature is not the number of 
the declines but that each recovery goes a little 
higher than the previous one and that a line 
drawn through the points of the sawtooth will 
have an upward trend.. 


During February and March there was an 
improvement in the demand for cotton goods, 
coincident with an improvement in general busi- 
ness, but Congress set out to balance the Federal 
budget before reducing expenses and a fear has 
come upon business in almost every line and not 
only has the upward trend been checked but a 
sharp downward movement or reaction has re- 
sulted. 


Soon the tax bill will be enacted and fear from 
that source will subside. Fear will be succeeded 
by anger against those who set out to balance 
the budget before cutting expenses and that 
anger will remain and many of them will fail of 
re-election in November. 

Conditions in this country are just as sound 
as they were during February and March when 
there was an upward trend and there is no rea- 
son why the upward trend should not be re- 
sumed. 

Now is the time for cotton manufacturers to 
sit steady and refuse to shade prices. 
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If they will do this they will defeat the buy- 
ers and when the upward trend begins again 
prices can be advanced to a profitable basis. 


Nothing whatever can be gained by cutting 
prices now because they are already so low that 


a reduction in price will not cause more orders 
to be placed. 


Buyers are withholding orders until the tax 
bill is passed and little, if any, additional busi- 
ness can be produced by cutting prices. 


Some of the commission houses are putting 
pressure upon mills to make additional wage 
cuts and be able to sell goods cheaper but we 


hope that there will be resistance to such ef- 
forts. 


Already wage reductions at some mills are a 
disgrace to the industry and a smoldering resent- 
ment has been built up among the workers which 
will cause trouble in the, future. 


A reduction made in wages now will mean 
lower prices for goods and will be taking money 


from the employees and giving it to the buyers 
of goods. 


We have repeatedly said that labor unions 
would never become established in Southern 
cotton mills until the demand for unionism came 
from within the mills. 


As long as the owners and managers eG 


their employees fairly there will be no demand 
from within the mills. 


The employees know that business is bad and 
are willing to take their share of the burden but 
some mills have cut wages to an extent that is 
nothing short of a crime and there is now a jus- 
tified resentment upon the part of the em- 
ployees. 

Now is the time for mill managers to sit 
steady and face conditions as they are, realizing 
that if they sit steady now they will be in better 


position to take advantage of the. next upward 
movement. 


Cutting prices will not asians business now 
and cutting wages in order to be able to name 
lower prices, will not only be unfair to employees 
but will in the long run prove expensive. 


Cites Commercé Department Record 


The following letter was written to David 
Clark, editor, by Marvin Shirley District Man- 
ager of the United States Department of Com- 
merce, with headquarters in Charlotte: 

Your address before the Gastonia Rotary Club, as 
published on March 31, has been read with interest. 

Did you ever consider the possibility that all Federal 
Government expenditures are not 100 per cent waste? 
Of course, I can only speak for our Bureau, but I have 
no doubt you will find interest in the hgures given below. 
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Each year we ask the firms for whose accounts we do 
work in the foreign field their dollars-and-cents estima- 
tion of the value of our services, and we usually secure 
voluntary responses from about 10 per cent of these 
America nfirms. 


Dollars-and- 


Fiscal Year Appropriation Cents Results 
1975-26... $ 71,319,323 
9,718,330 
14,506,913 
1928-29... | 43,651,854 
50,754,545 
087 000 57,554,812 


From these Ricions you will observe that taking our 
total appropriation as capital investment, that for the 
year 1925-26 that capital investment was returned 2.4 
times; for the year 1926-27, it was returned 2.9 times; 
for the year 1927-28, that capital investment was re- 
turned 3.8 times; for the year 1928-29, it was returned 
10.2 times,.and in both 1929-30 and 1930- 31, it was re- 
turned 11. 1 times. A private concern securing such a 
return of its capital investment would, I believe you will 
agree, consider that their business has been eminently 
successful. 


These figures are given to you in the hope that you 
will, in fairness, accord them publicity. As I say, we 
only speak for our Bureau, and above have only spoken 
of the foreign activities of our Bureau, and these results 
are new business developed in the respective periods and 
only containing a very small fraction of the total Ameri- 
can foreign business. 


In his address at Gastonia, Mr. Clark stressed 
the necessity of reducing the costs of Federal 
bureaus, giving figures to show the tremendous 


_ increase in the operating costs of the various 


government departments in recent years. His 
position is that while not all government expend- 
itures are waste, there is possibility for far- 
reaching economy in government operation and 
under present conditions, such economy is abso- 
lutely necessary. 


Cason Callaway’s Cotton Suits 


In an effort to extend the use of cotton goods 
Cason J. Callaway of LaGrange, Ga., president 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, has developed a very practical and sensible 
suit made entirely of cotton. 


The goods are woven at LaGrange, Ga., and 
then sanforized so that there will be no shrink- 
age after the garments are made up. One At- 
lanta laundry testifies that after putting one of 
these suits through the laundry twenty-five times 
they found that it had not shrunk and that the 
tensile strength of the material had not been 
affected. 


The suits are made by Truline, Inc., a cutting 


plant: at Roanoke, Ala., which is controlled by 
Mr. Callaway, and have exceedingly good style. 

The suits retail for $7.00, or slightly more, 
according to the size of town, type of store, etc. 
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The editor of the journal has,reteived*one of 
these suits and after carefully.examining same 
does not hesitate to recommend. it as” stylish 
and at the same time serviceable wear-for this 
summer. 


The cotton manufacturing industry should — 


patronize and support all efforts to extend the 
use of cotton goods. 


1931 Spindle Hours | 


The impression. prevails that cotton mills 
operated less in 1931 than in 1930, but such is 
not the case even for New England. 

The following are the figures for North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama: 


Spindle Hours 
1930... 228.298, 824 


The following are the figures for Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and New Hampshire: 


Hours 
1930. ZO 650, 091 


Not only were the 1931 spindle hours more 
in both the South and New England greater than 


those of 1930 but for the United States as a 
whole they were: 


Spindle Hours 
1930...» 76,679,880,749 
77,794,517,094 


Southern spindle hours during 1931 were ap- 
proximately the same as those of 1925 and 
greater than those of any year preceding 1925. 

In spite of the fact that a number of mills 
were idle for several months at a time the South- 
ern spindle hours for 1931 were only 16 per cent 
below highest yearly spindle hours ever known. 

The truth is that there was very little curtail- 
ment of production last year whereas if mills 
had curtailed to a reasonable extent much better 
prices would now be prevailing. 


_ Japanese Cotton Mills Cause Banks to Call 


for Help 


The following i is an extract fan a recent press 
cable from Japan: 


Tokyo, March 8.—The Bank of Japan today advanc- 
ed funds to five banks at Nagoya, Japan, which were in 


financial difficulties as a result of the Sino-Japanese con- 
flict. 


The five banks, having total capital of almost $10,000,- 
000, dealt largely with cotton mills in the Nagoya district 


whose principal market is in China. 

From the above it would appear that the Jap- 
anese cotton mills are not profiting by their 
country’s invasion a of China, 
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Exhibits At Knitting Arts Exhibition 
(Continued from Page 20) 


rious products will be shown together with fabrics treated 
with same. 


F, C. Scholler, J .F. Noble, George Pickering and A. J. 
Ganster will attend. 


Scott & Williams, Inc., New York, will exhibit in their 
usual Spaces—Nos. 260, 361, 262, 3038, 304 and 305—a com- 
plete and varied line of circular knitting machines for the 
manufacture of ladies’ hose, men’s and infants’ half hose 


is also circular machines for the knitting of underwear 
abric. ‘ 


The hosiery machines will include the gusset toe K spiral 
machine in all popular gauges for the manufacture of 
ladies’ net and fancy lace hosiery of various kinds. In 
addition to the above ladies’ hose machines, there will be 
a full range of 25 step spiral half hose machines with all 
latest attachments for men’s fancy half hose. 

For the first time the HH 25 step spiral machine will be 
exhibited in small diameters for infants’ fancy socks. 

The ES embroidered stitch machine in various gauges 
for the manufacture of distinctive wrap type half hose for 
men with the well-known gusset toe feature will also be 
exhibited. 


Besides hosiery machines, Scott & Williams, Inc., will 
have on exhibition a variety of circular machines for the 
knitting of various types of underwear fabric featuring 
extreme fineness and novel stitch effects in keeping with 
latest fashion trend in ladies’ fine knitted underwear. 

Standard Trump Bros. Machine Co., New York, will ex- 
hibit in Booths Nos. 199, 200, 201, 218, 219 and 220, seam- 
less hosiery machinery and in attachments for this type 
of machine. 

They will display six Model “H” machines equipped with 
the latest attachments, many of which have been devel- 
oped during the past year. Two will be set up:for the 
manufacture of men’s half hose; two for the manufacture 
of infants’ hose and two for the manufacture of children’s 
hose. Each machine will show late developments of new 
attachments and patterns for each type hose. 


They will also exhibit three of their Model “L” ma- 
chines. The machine is of the individual needle wrap 
type, stationery cylinder and revolving cam cylinder. One 
machine will be set up for the manufacture of infants’ 
socks, one for boys’ golf hose and one for men’s half hose. 

The Standard Trump Bros. Machine Co. represent the 
Bentley Engineering Co. of: Leicester, England, manufac- 
turers of the Komet machine, and will show Komet ima- 
chines. The Bentley Komet machine is of the double cy!l- 
inder type and is designed to manufacture broad rib hose. 
The three machines to be shown will knit a representative 
line of this style hosiery; one machine being set up to 
make infants’ broad rib hose, one to make men’s golf hose 
and the third to make men’s half hose. The half hose 
machine will be equipped with the latest develepments by 
the Bentley Engineering Co. for making a yarn change 
half hose with a plated leg and foot. 


Textile Machine Works, Reading Pa., will have space 
for use as a reception room. 

Representatives will be N. E. Richards, in charge; E. A. 
Shoemaker, G. Staude, R. W. Weaver and Henry Printz. 

The Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn., feature both 
latch and spring beard knitting machine needles and sew- 
ing machine needles, all under the well known Exceisior- 
_ Torrington brand. 

There will be some special attention given to the matter 
of re-needling full-fashioned machines and some specimens 
of the work done by the re-needling branch at the Phila- 
delphia office will be on display. 

Representatives will be Messrs. Wiechardt, Sullivan and 
Warner of the Philadelphia office, Messrs. Blake, Thacker, 
Schwick, Rowe and Ross from the home office. 


The Union Special Machine Co., Chicago, will exhibit a 
complete line of sewing machines for sewing operations 
on knit. goods. 

Among the Union Special sewing machines to be exhib- 
ited are the new high speed flat bed seamers of the 50,000 
series and the new Class 39,100 and 39,200 high speed 
overseaming machines. 

The new high speed overseaming machines to be shown 
will include Style 39,100 AAZ for seaming mesh knit hos- 
iery and 39,100 BZ for attaching circular tops to mesh 
knit hosiery. In addition to these two styles the 39,200 U 
heavy duty machine for blind stitch hemming will be 
shown. Union Special feed off the arm felling machines 
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will be represented by Styles 85,700 DZ-12. and 35,700 
QZ-6 machine for double and triple stitch felling on knit- 
ted fabrics. 

Other machines to be shown include Style 41,200 AA 
hosiery seamer for seaming full-fashioned chiffon - and 
other fine gauge hosiery. Style 19,300 B-16 and 19,300 A- 
16 for hemming operations and attaching trunks to skirts 


of bathing suits. The Union Special Class 35,500 Auto-- 


lap machines, the G79,000 B multiple stitch zig-zag ma- 
chines for making pointed picoetta edging, and Styles 5800 
HZ for binding and piping operations as well as a full 
display of circular and straight knife cloth cutters and 
electric drills will be shown. 


Veeder-Root, Inc., Hartford, Conn., will show a general 
line of textile counters and knitting machine counter. A 
special feature to be emphasized is the full-fashioned hos- 
iery machine counter. 

Representatives will be J. H. Chaplin, secretary and 
sales manager; A. E. Kallinich, field sales manager; W. 
A. Larson, Philadelphia representative; R. H. James, su- 
perintendent; G. S. Palmer, Philadelphia distributor; R. 
T. Brosius, Philadelphia distributor. | 


Van Straaten & Havey, Inc., will use Booths Nos. 133 
and 134 as headquarters in receiving customers and 
friends. 

The following will be in attendance: Alex. Van Straa- 
ten, Murdock H. Smith, home office; A. Aosenstrauch, 
New York office; H. T. Nekervis, Reading representative; 


W. J. Westaway and associates of the W. J. Westaway 


Co., Ltd., Canadian representative. 


Jacques Wolf & Co., at Booths 393-394, will exhibit 
many of its specialized chemicals, including Monopole Oil, 
hydrosulphites, sulghonated castor oils, scouring agents 
and lubricants, as well as some of its newer developments 
in printing gums, waterproofinging and delustering com- 
pounds and various modifications of sulphonated olive oil 
for finishing silk and rayon fibres. 

In charge. will be Philadelphia representative, Fred G. 
Henckel. Other members of the organization attending 
the exhibition will include Dr. Alfred Pfister, president; 
Haymo V. Pfister, assistant general manager; G. J. Des- 


‘mond, sales manager; Arnold Pfister, plant superintend- 


ent; William Seltzer, chief chemist; and the following 
members of the sales staff; M. F. Costello, C. J. Rahm and 
C. E. Wright, J. F. McDonagh and W. Deuble. 

Wildman Mfg. Co., Norristown, Pa., will display Stand- 
ard Circular Knitting Machinery in operations in Booths 
Nos. .810-11-12-53-54-55. | 

Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, will 
have space for reception for the purpose of meeting 
friends and customers visiting the Exhibition. 

L. F. Schaeffer will be in charge, together with repre- 
sentatives from various parts of the country. 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. will occupy Booths | 


300-302 and 313-315, inclusive. 

The Flatlock Machine for seaming knit, rayon and ath- 
letic underwear and similar garments, also the Feldlock 
and Feldlock Dualfeed Machines for lap seam felling on 
shirts, pajamas, underwear, overalls and work shirts will 
be prominently displayed. The Lockstitch, Overlock and 
Intermittent Ruffling, Chainstitch Label, Cornely and 
Uniart Embroidery Machines will also be exhibited. All 
machines mentioned will be mounted on Willcox & Gibbs 
double sectional and individual power tabling. 

G. M. Lewis, manager of their Troy office, will be in 
charge of the exhibit, assisted by R. E. Thompson, man- 
ager of sales development; A. E. Selby, manager of Phila- 
delphia office, and T. Whittle, of the home office. 

Actual demonstrations of all machines will be conducted 
by Mrs. McLoughlin and Miss-Gundacker. 


One-Third of Hose Made in Philadelphia 


One-third of the productive capacity of the full-fash- 
ioned hosiery industry is located in Philadelphia and 
vicinity, while more than 57 per cent is within the State 
of Pennsylvania, the final analysis by the industrial re- 
search department of the Unive-sity of Pennsylvania and 
the National Association of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers discloses. 

The Southern industry produces 16.5 per cent of the 
total for the entire industry, according to the report. 
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PRODUCTS 


SPECIALTIES 


for Processing Hosiery: 


PST! 


FOR DEGUMMING: | FOR DELUSTRING: 


al 


BOIL-OFF OIL S-62 | DELUSTRE S8-8-B 
BOIL-OFF OIL 8-379 DELUSTRE 8-342 


FOR STRIPPING: FOR FINISHING: 


a STRIPPER N FINISH NO. 300 
§-HYDROSULPHITES GUM TRAGACANTH SOLUTION 


‘tal 


FOR PENETRATION: FOR SPOT FROOFING: 


ACETATE OF ALUMINA 
SOLUBLE WAX J. B. 


_ FOR DYEING: | 
: SULPHONATED CASTOR OILS 


SULPHONATED OLIVE OIL 8-379 (REG. PAT. OFF. ) 


| VISIT OUR BOOTHS NUMBERS 393.394 


Manufacturing Chemists and Importers, _ 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


WAREHOUSES 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, 5. C, 
UTICA, N, Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 


4 
= 
| SOLUBLE PINE OU YNOPOLE OILS 
| 


TIGHT BINDING 
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ocation Knitting 


The map below gives a clear picture of the knitting equipment now being operd 


the 

of the small number of machines in operation in Texas and Mississippi, these two Gere | 
_ The steady increase of knitting machines installed in the South in recent years @h) th: 

in the past several years in spite of the generally unfavorable business conditions. [for | 


the number installed in 1930. 
North Carolina is the first State in knit goods manufac ture in the South, with Tg 
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Southern States 


t@lmthe Southern States. Each dot represents 100 knitting machines or less. On account 
) Gere not included in the map. 


‘s Mh the principal feature of the growth in the textile industry. The increase has continued 
lam for example, the number of machines installed in the South was 4,990, almost double 


Tig second. 


7 CSCOTTSVILLE CWINCHESTER® 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 
-IN THE HEART OF - 
THE SOUTHERN KNITTING INDUSTRY 
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% EACH DOT REPRESENTS 100 MACHINES 
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PRACTICAL 
MILL CONSULTANTS 


The Textile Development Co. 


Sidney S. Paine, President 


1001 Jefferson 
Standard Bidg.,. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


e 


« 
Be 


Felopment Boston, Mass. 


If It’s Made of Paper 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards . 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


Dillard Paper Co. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 
Finest Quality Reeds 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 4255 


Greensboro, N. C. 
Phone 5071 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
SPARTANBURG 


NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 


For Immediate Sale : 
108 DRAPER MODEL “E” LOOMS 
FOR 44 INGH CLOTH 


In perfect operating condition; belt drive, 2-harness work, 
Roper let-off, positive take-up, 3-bank Draper stop motion. 
Subject inspection, Cash mill floor. 


$25.00 each 
Loaded on the Cars at Rhode Island 


GEORGE D. FLYNN, Jr. 


56 North Main St., Fall River, Mass. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it’s a DARY Ring Traveler, you can de- 
pend on it that the high quality is guaran- 
teed—that ‘the weight and circle is always 
correct, and that all are uniformly tem- 
pered which insures even running, spinning 
or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton,Mass 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 


P.O. Box 843 P. 
Greenville, S. C. 
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| MILL News ITEMS | 


CooLEeEMEE, N, C.—The local plant of the Erwin Mills 
Company is now operating on full time following a period 
of short time operations of several weeks. 


Marion, N. C.—The Gilkey Homespun Weavers, pro- 
ducers of hand woven rugs, now have an average daily 
production of 300 rugs. The company sells direct. 


BIRMINGHAM, AtA.—The Alabama Mills Company 
have rented the Guillet overhauling system from the 
Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, N. C., to be used in 
thoroughly overhauling their machinery at their ten mills. 


Rocky Mount, N. C.—The Rocky Mount Mills have 
completed arrangements for selling their products direct. 
They will have representatives at Philadelphia and Provi- 
dence. The mill has 37,756 spindles on medium and 
coarse yarns. 


‘McComs, Miss.—The Berthadale Mills, Inc., have 
rented the Guillet overhauling system from the Dixie 


Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, N. C., for overhauling 
their machinery. 


Witson, N. C.—The Wilson Cotton Mills, which have 
been closed for the past four months, resumed operations 
this week. They will operate on a 55-hour, five-day week. 
About 70 people are employed at the mill. alee 


DurHAM, N. C.—The Golden Belt Manufacturing 
Company are having their spinning overhauled with the — 
Guillet overhauling system, the work being done by the 
Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., of Charlotte, N. C. 


Macno.ia, Miss.—The Magnolia Cotton Mill was 
sold at public sale by J. H. Price, Jr., acting as special 
commissioner named by Chancellor R. W. Cutrer, and 
bid in by J. G. Smythe, of Kosciusko, attorney for J. W. 
Sanders, of Meridian, for $25,405.29. The property was 
sold free of all liens. Mr. Smythe stated that Mr. San- 
ders, the purchaser, will immediately make all necessary 
repairs and begin operating the plant at an early date, 
givin gemployment to about 150 per sons. 


DurHAM, N, C.—Durham textile and hosiery mills 
continue to operate close to capacity, a recent survey in- 
dicates. The three large spinning and weaving plants 
are operating five to five and one-half days a week. 
There has been some slackening of orders, however, and 
mill executives do not venture any forecasts as to how 
long they will be able to keep up full operation. 

The full-fashioned hosiery mills continue to operate 
full time, or close to it, but executives are not as hopeful 
as they were a while back, because of the continued de- 
moralization in silk prices. There was a brisk demand 
just previous to Easter, but it is feared there will be a 
slump in orders now. 

Some of the cotton hosiery plants are operating full, 
time and some only three or four days a week. Most of 


these mills has good business for most of last year, but 


their officers are rather pessimistic about prospects for 
future business. 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


BurLincton, N. C.—The addition which has: been 
under construction at the Burlington Silk Mills, which 
will provide 8,000 feet of floor space, is reported nearing 
completion. Forty-eight looms will be installed in this 
department. The addition under construction is said to 
represent an expenditure of approximately $10,000. 


Tuxepo, N. C.—The Green River Manufacturing Com- 
' pany, now being operated by T. M. Watson and W. M. 
Sherard, receivers, will be offered at public sale on Satur- 
day, April 30, the sale to be held at the court house in 
Hendersonville. 

The mill is now being operated on fine combed yarns, 
60s to 120s, and is to be offered as a going concern. The 
plant has 8,400 spindles. In addition to the plant and 
equipment, the sale will include 65 dwellings for the em- 
ployees, and 451 acres of land, the company store and 
other property. 


Shippers Predict Textile Increase 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—According to the forecast of com- 
modity shipments presented at the. meeting of the South- 
east Shippers’ Advisory Board here carloadings will in- 
crease 5 per cent in textiles and 10 per cent in cotton the 


second quarter of this year, compared with the same pe- 
riod last year. | 


The textile committee’s report, prepared by C. R. Cun- 
ningham of Atlanta, Ga., and read by Leon Cross, traf- 
fic manager of the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Company, 
said that the cotton spinning industry operated at 84.5 
capacity in January on a single shift basis, compared 
with 79.3 December last and 80.7 in January of last 
year. 


“There have been considerable advances in certain 
kinds of cloth since the first of the year and the trade 
naturally wants to be sure it is on sound ground in fol- 
lowing up these advances,” the committee report said. 

“Back of all has been the fear that manufacturers 
would let overproduction ruin the picture again for all 
hands, their customers, their working people and them- 
selves. That such is not going to be the case, we have 
the greatest confidence. Manufacturing margins have 
steadily increased since the first of the year, a splendid 
indication of increasing efficiency.”’ 


‘‘Sheetings have been more active than print cloths and 
many large orders have been sold at slightly better prices. 


Some of the other varieties of cloth are in good shape | 


and their statistical position does not warrant the low 
prices that are still current in this group, for stocks are 
the smallest on record, less than half of what they were 
at this time in any one of the past four years, while unh- 
filled orders are the largest since March, 1931.” 

The cotton committee reported that mill takings 
amounted to 7,908,000 bales in the 1930-31 season and 
9,432,000 in the 1931-32 season. Mills have been hold- 
ing up on purchases in anticipation of freight rate reduc- 
tions, and now that reductions have been made “the car- 
riers can confidently expect an increase over last year of 
between 10 and 12 per cent in the rail movement of 


cotton during the ensuing quarter,” the cotton committee 
said. | | 


eee 90 y¢ars 


of normal service from 


DIAMOND FINISH Rings! 


According to carefully verified records, a print cloth mill 
in South Carolina is today still operating 30,000 rings 
which have been running on the same flange since 1922. 
These rings have been running not only days, but nights 
also until the past year, making an equivalent of approxi-— 
mately 20 years normal running. Needless to add, these 
are DIAMOND FINISH Rings. Do you know of any test 
for rings that means anything when compared with the 


TIME-TEST of actual performance on duty? 


Whitinsville 
SPINNING RING CO. 


CRYSTALS 


SODIUM METASILICATE 


Industry’s Newest Alkali 


The exact balance of properties needed for va- 
rious cleaning processes is found in Metso. High 
alkaline strength for thorough cleansing is tem- 
pered to avoid tendering. 


Request our 32-page bulletin on the properties 
of this unique alkali, Metso Crystals. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CoO. 
DEPT T, 121 8S. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA 
Makers of Star Brand Silicate of Soda 


CRYSTALS 
U.S. PAT. OFF 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


L. O. Bunton, formerly of Gastonia, has accepted the 
position of superintendent of the Riverdale Mills, Enoree, 


W. T. Hunt, of the Bibb Manufacturing Company, 
Macon, Ga., has become overseer of carding at the Buck 
Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria, Ala. 


_J. W: Cothran, well known machinery man of Char- 
lotte, has sufficiently recovered from a recent illness to 
return to work. 


‘R. C. Heyward has resigned as superintendent of the 
Cutter Manufacturing Company, Rock Hill, S. C., to 
accept a similar position with the Entwistle Manufactur- 
ing Company No. 1, Rockingham, N. C. 


J. H. Bennis, sales manager of the New York & New 
Jersey Lubricant Co., was in the South this week, where 
he visited a number of mills. In Charlotte he was the 
guest of Lewis W. Thomason, Southern manager of the 
company. 


J. A. Sorrells, superintendent of the Gainesville Cotton 
Mills, Gainesville, Ga., retires from active work this week 
after having served with these mills for the past 30 years. 
-He is recognized as a very efficient manufacturer and is 
well known in the textile industry. 


Paul F. Hadock, Southern manager of A. Klipstein & 
Co., and chairman of the Dyers, Bleachers, Finishers and 
Mercerizers’ Division of the Southern Textile Associa- 


tion, was taken suddenly ill last Saturday morning. He | 


is undergoing treatment at the Charlotte Sanitarium and 
his condition is reported as satisfactory. 


A. K. Winget, who has been secretary and treasurer 
of Textiles, Inc., Sales Company, the sales division of 
Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, mill merger, has been elected 
president of the Wiscassett Mills Company, Albemarle, 
N. C., and will assume his new duties April 11. Mr. 
Winget has been connected with the textile industry in 


Gastonia for the past 23 years, beginning as a bookkeep- . 


er with the late C. B. Armstrong, founder of the Arm- 
strong group of mills. He was secretary and treasurer of 
the group when it was made a part of Textiles, Inc., and 
since that time has served as secretary and treasurer of 
the sales agency. He is regarded as one of the leaders of 
the industry in Gaston county and has been prominently 
identified with religious and civic affairs there. He will 
retain his position as a director in Textiles, Inc., the 
Citizens National Bank and other companies in Gastonia 
in which he is interested. 


H. L. Horton, who has been president and treasurer of 
the Efird Manufacturing Company, Albemarle, N. C., 
will continue as treasurer. He has been in poor health 
for some time and asked that he be relieved as president. 


R. Grady Rankin, secretary and treasurer of Textiles, 
Inc., Gastonia, will also become secretary and treasurer 


of Textiles, Inc., Sales Company, the sales division of 


_ the combed yarn merger. 


J. C. Roberts, auditor for Textiles, Inc., and Textiles, 
Inc., Sales Company, Gastonia, N. C., will on April 11 
become assistant secretary and treasurer of the two or- 
ganizations. 
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R. J. Adams has resigned his position with the Martha 
Mills, Thomaston, Ga., and is now with the Sibley Man- 
ufacturing Company, Augusta, Ga. 


T. T, Lucas, formerly manager of the Pinehurst Silk 
Mills, but more recently with Dunean Mills, Greenville, 
has become assistant to K. §S. Tanner, president and 
treasurer of the Stonecutter Mills, and treasurer of Spen- 
cer Corporation, Spindale, N. C. 


A. B. Van Gelder, of the Van Gelder Yarn Company, 
Inc., of New York City, and president of the Wilbur 
Cotton Mills, Inc., Troy, N. C., has returned to New 
York City following an extended visit wtih Milton Ensor, 
manager of the plant. 


J. C. Watkins, of Greensboro, president of the Sanford 
Cotton Mills, of Sanford, N. C., and John K. Voehringer, 
Jr., president of the Mock-Judson-Voehringer Company, 
Inc., have been chosen members of the permanent com- 
mittee of the closed United Bank & Trust Co. This 
selection was made at a recent stockholders’ meeting. 


J. S. Carpenter, a graduate of Clemson Textile De- 
partment in 1930, accompanied by some 35 of his high 
school pupils from Union, S. C., recently visited the Tex- 
tile Department and other departments of Clemson Col- 
lege in order to acquaint his students with the type of 
industrial work being carried on at Clemson. 


C. M. Wilson, State Supervisor of Industrial Educa- 
tion, Columbia, S. C., and Loui Greet, in charge of Tex- 
tile Vocational Education at Parker School District, 
Greenville, S. C., recently visited the Clemson Textile 


‘Department. Each gave a talk to the Clemson industrial 


students on the textile industrial program as carried on 
in South Carolina. 


Julius W. Cone, president of the Revolution Cotton 
Mills, and vice-president of the Proximity Manufactur- 
ing Company, Greensboro, N. C., has been made a mem- 
ber of the special committee for the North Carolina Bank 
& Trust Co., to select a president for the bank succeeding 
William S. Ryland. | 


David Clark, editor of the Southern Textile Bulletin, 
has been elected a member of The Arkwrights, Inc., re- 
search organization of the Southern Textile Association. 


The Research Committee of the organization, in an- 
nouncing Mr. Clark’s membership, said that the honor 
was conferred “as recognition for the exceptionally meri- 
torious and conspicuous work that has been done by 
David Clark for the advancement of the textile industry, 
together with his untiring efforts in assisting in the or- 
ganization of the Southern Textile Association and The 
Arkwrights, and his loyalty and support in the develop- 
ment of the Southeastern States as a textile center, we 
unanimously recommend that he be made a member Ark- 


wright as recognition of his accomplishments.” 


A. D. Zellner, an undergraduate in the A. French Tex- 
tile School of the Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, 
Ga.; has been awarded one of the scholarships given by 
the Textile Foundation of Washington, D. C. Only 
twenty-four of these scholarships are given each year to 
outstanding students in a few prominent schools, and it 
is with considerable pride that this announcement of Mr. 
Zellner’s award is made. Mr. Zellner is a resident of 


Forsyth, Ga., and attended the high school there before 
entering Georgia Tech. He has made an excellent record 
in the Textile School and plans to use this scholarship in 
continuing his studies there. 
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Carding and Spinning on Eastern Carolina © 


Program | 


The following subjects in Carding and Spinning will 
be discussed at the meeting of the Eastern Carolina Divi- 
sion of the Southern Textile Association to be held at 
State College. on Friday, April 15th, at 10 a. m.: 

CARDING 

The practicability of making one-process picking out 
of present two or three processes. 

Continuous card stripping. 

Straight wire and metallic card clothing. 

Setting of top and bottom rolls on roving frames, espe- 
cially the relation of the top rolls to the bottom rolls. 

SPINNING | 

Covering of roving and spinning rolls—which is best— 
sheep skin, calf skin, or cork? 

The practicability of regrinding worn whorls on spin- 
ning spindles. 

_ D. F. Burns, superintendent of the Durham Hosiery 
Mills, Durham, chairman of the Division, will lead the 
discussion. 

The meeting will be held during the annual Style 
_ Show staged by the Textile School of N. C. State College 

and a large attendance is expected. : 


Plan New Division S. T. A. 


Plans for the organization of a Northern North Caro- 
lina and Virginia Division of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation will be considered at a meeting to be held at the 
King Cotton Hotel, Greensboro, N. C., at 10:30 p. m., 
April 9. Culver Batson, superintendent and manager of 


the Consolidated Textile Corporation, Lynchburg, Va., | 


will preside. Several officials of the Association are ex- 
pected to attend. 

Mill men in that‘section who are interested in the work 
of the Association are urged to attend the meeting. 


No Action on Print Cloth Curtailment 


No definite action on future curtailment of print cloths 
was taken at the meeting in Spartanburg Tuesday of 
selling agents and print cloth manufacturers. W. C. 
Hamrick, chairman of the meeting, stated that meeting 
was devoted to a discussion of current conditions and that 
further curtailment is a matter for future action. 

It has been proposed that the mills close one week each 
month for several weeks to come, this action having been 
urged by sales agents. 


Textile Exposition and Style Show at State 
College April 15 


Textile students of North Carolina State College, un- 
der the direction of Superintendent James B. Lamar, of 
Spray, and Clarence N. Cone, Jr., of Greensboro, are 
making extensive preparations for their Thirteenth An- 
nual Textile Exposition and Style Show, which will be 
held at Raleigh on April 15. 

Eighty young ladies, representing Catawba, Louisburg, 
Meredith, Peace and Queens-Chicora Colleges, will dem- 
onstrate costumes which they have made as a part of 
their classwork in home economics, from fabrics designed 
and woven in the Textile School by textile students. The 
style show will be held in Pullen Hall at 2 p. m. 

At 3:30 p. m. the Textile Building will be opened for 
the Textile Exposition and textile students will demon- 
Strate the various steps in the manufacture of yarns and 


following a short illness. 
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fabrics. Many beautiful new patterns, consisting of 
fancy dress goods, double cloths and novelty suitings, 
fancy lenos, marquisettes, and other weaves which were 
designed by textile students, are now being placed on the 
looms. 


OBITUARY 


THOMAS LUTHER ELLIS 


Draper, N. C.—Thomas Luther Ellis, who for over 13 
years had been foreman of the blanket weave room in 
the Draper-American Mill, died at his home in Draper, 
Mr. Ellis had been with the 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Co. at its Draper plant 
since February 1, 1914. | | 

He was born in Chatham county, N. C., on April 2, 
1878. Prior to coming to Draper he had worked at 
Schoolfield, Va., Rosemary, N. C., and other textile cen- 
ters. He took an active part in community life and will 
be greatly missed in the community as well as in the 
plant. 


W. ERNEST CHEATHAM 


_ W. Ernest Cheatham, 46, manager of Hartwell Cotton 
Mill No. 2 at Toccoa, Ga., died in a Spartanburg hospital 
Tuesday following an operation for appendicitis. 

Mr. Cheatham had been manager of the mills at Toc- 
coa for nine years, this plant being one of a large group 
of which his brother, John H. Cheatham, of Griffin, Ga., 
is president. 

He was a native of the Phoenix section of this county 
and was a farmer before entering the mill business. While 
a student at Clemson College about 25 years ago he was 
widely known asa college baseball pitcher. 


MORTON 
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Do away with stretched laps, 
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Morton Automatic Ball Bear- 
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roller) bearings, and no pin 
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a positive auto- 
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Meeting of Dyers, Bleachers, Finishers 


and Mercerizers 


A large number of members and guests attended the 
meeting of the Dyers, Bleachers, Finishers and Mercer- 


izers’ Division of the Southern Textile Association, held — 


at the Charlotte Hotel, Charlotte, last Saturday. 


The meeting opened with a lunch at 1 p.m. Paul F. 
Haddock, chairman of the Division, was taken suddenly 
ill and was unable to preside. Arthur Thompson. acted 
as chairman. Following the lunch, the following techni- 
cal papers were presented: ‘Chemical Control in Mer- 
cerizing,” by Burton F. Mitchell, general superintendent 
of the American Yarn and Processing Co., Mount Holly, 
N. C; “Piece Dyeing With Vat Colors,’ by M. R. Viera, 
of the E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co.; “Shrinkage of 
Piece Goods,” by George P. Feindel, of the Union Bleach- 
ery, Greenville, S. C., and “Technical Nature of Starch 
and Dextrine,”’ by George V. Caesar, of Stein, Hall & 
Co., New York. 

The first three of the papers appear elsewhere in this 
issue. 


During the afternoon session the membership divided 
into groups represented by various processes in which 
the Division is interested and discussed informally a 
number of technical problems. 


THe DINNER 


The concluding session, a dinner at the Hotel Char- 
lotte, was a most enjoyable affair. Jack Crisp acted as 
toastmaster and W. C. Taylor, secretary, introduced a 
number of distinguished visitors. 


The chief speaker of the evening was David Clark, 
editor of the Southern Textile Bulletin. He discussed 
the development of the textile industry from its. beginning 
in the South to the present time. His remarks are pub- 
- lished elsewhere in this issue. 


A number of excellent entertainment features, includ- 
ing musical numbers and a blackface comedy skit, added 
interest to the program. 


Members of the Association and their friends were 
guests at the dinner which was tendered through the 
courtesy of the following: | 


Buck, Robt. E., Arnold, Hoffman & Co.; Brooks, Chas. 
E., Dixie Chemical Works, Inc.; Boyd, L. M., Scholler 
Bros., Inc.; Button, J. B., Jefferson Island Salt Co.; 
Campbell, C. H., Sonoco Products Co.; Clark, David, 
Southern Textile Bulletin; Crist, John L., Calco Chemi- 
cdl Co.; Cocker, George, Cocker Machine & Foundry 
Co.; Dabbs, John L., E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co.; 
Dean, Geo. A., Staley Sales Corp.; Delplaine, P. H., 
Rohm & Hass. Co.; Fade-Ometer-Launder-Ometer, Atlas 
Electric Devices Co.; Gaede, A. Henry, Laurel Soap Mfg. 
Co., Inc.; Glenn, R. W., Ciba Co., Inc.; Griffin, Ira L.., 
Stein, Hall & Co., Inc.; Griffith, R. W., Champion Fibre 
Co.; Haddock, Paul F., A. Klipstein & Co.; Harriss, J. 
W., Proctor & Gamble Dist. Co.; Howerton, R. D.; Smith 
Drum & Co.; Klumph, E. W., Onyx Oil & Chemical Co.; 
Lobsenz, Harry, L., L. & R. Organic Products Co.; Mar- 
lowe, T..A. L., Sonneborn Sales, Inc.; Marston, John P., 
John P. Marston Co.; Mayer, H. G., The D. & M. Co., 
Inc.; Mayer, H. G., Textile Finishing Machinery Co.; 
McCarty, G. S., American Aniline & Extract Co.; McIn- 
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tyre, Bert, National Oil Products Co., Inc.; McKee, John 
L., H. A. Metz & Co.; Oliver, F. M., The J. B. Ford 
Sales Co.; Porter, F. B., Southern Agricultural Chem. 
Co.; Potter, Charles D., Roessler & Hasslacher Chem. 
Co.; Quern, J. D., Buffalo Electro Chemical Co.; Royce, 
Albert J., Royce Chemical Co.; Scheiber, Geo. F., Gras- 
selli Chemical Co.; Sprock, Howard M., Geigy Co., Inc.; 
Stigen, B. Anderson, General Dyestuff Corp.; Stone, 
Chas. H., Chas. H. Stone Co.; Stough, Mike, John Camp- 
bell & Co.; Summers, F. P., Sandoz Chemical Works, 
Inc.; Tilson, Fred O., Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc.; 
Willard, W. H., National Aniline & Chemical Co.; Wood, 
E. W., DuPont Paint Co.; Vanderhooven, C., American 
Enka Corp.; Virginia Smelting Co., Norfolk, Va.; Zell, 
P. C., Nyanza Color & Chemical Co., Inc. 

Attendance prizes were drawn by a number of mem- 
bers, these being presented by W. H. Willard, of Char- 
lotte. The prizes were furnished by the following firms: 
Priscilla Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Barnhardt Bros., 
Charlotte, N. C.; North Carolina finishing Co., Salis- 
bury, N. C.; Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C.; The 
Erwin Cotton Mills, Durham, N. C.; Nebel Knitting Co., 
Inc:, Charlotte, N. C.; Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., Ware 
Shoals, S. C.; Celanese Corp. of America, Charlotte, 
N.C. 


Cotton Lingerie—A New Fashion 


‘With always the urge for something new in feminine 
fashions, it is not surprising that women are again com- 
ing to recognize—as is now the case—the attractive, 
practical and beautiful qualities of cotton underwear,” 
according to C. K. Everett, in charge of the New Uses 
Section of the Cotton-Textile Institute, New York City. 


‘The combined advantages of quality and economy in 


the many delicate and novel cottons available this year,” - 


said Mr. Everett, “have pointed quite naturally to their 
use in lingerie garments as much‘as to their fame for 
dresses. The ‘high fashion’ trend toward the revival of 
white lingerie in exquisitely embroidered and hand-made 
types has awakened a new appreciation of the beauty of 
under-garments fashioned of fine batiste, voile, dimity, or 
that delicate muslin in vogue two generations ago. Inter- 
est in colored lingerie, stimulated by a growing use of 
fast-color materials and the tremendous success of prints 
and other cotton fabrics in pajamas and lounging suits 
have contributed impetus to this new fashion.” 

A survey just completed by the Institute reveals a re- 
turning favor for many types of cotton intimate apparel, 
ranging from the amusing “dormitory ropghies” of terry 
cloth to hostess gowns of fine sheer cottons or laces and 
including various types of underwear for all occasions. 
Cotton sleeping pajamas, for so long popular in mannish 
types because of their practicality and comfort, are now 
shown in feminine styles that appeal to women more gen- 
erally. The interest in Empire and Colonial period fash- 


ions has brought forth a new typé of night gown with . 


puff sleeves, higher waistlines and circular or shirred 
skirts, that again establish the use of “old-fashioned”’ 
cotton prints with ‘spaced florals, or tiny motifs in bright 
pastels on fine lawn or batiste. 
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(PATENTED) PERKINS BIN PILER 


Ferkins Bin Piler, a complete unit moving on independent tracks over 

bins or pits, piles or plaits goods systematically and automatically. 

The action of this machine eliminates the hazard of snarling or knotting. 
Typical Perkins Bin Piler installations:— 


American Printing Co., Fall River, Mass. 
The Apponaug Co., Apponaug, R. | 
Arkwright Corporation, Fall River, Mass. 
Arnold Print Works, Renfrew, Mass. 

The Aspinook Co., Jewett City, Conn. 
Bellman Brook Bleachery, Fairview, N. J. 
Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C. 
— Manufacturing Co., Clearwater, 


Manuel M. Conde, Sucs., Puebla, Mexico. 
Columbia Mills, Inc., Minetto, N. Y. 
Cranston Print Works Co., Cranston, R. |. 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 
Danvers Bleachery, Peabody, Mass. 
Dodgeville Finishing Co., Attleboro, Mass. 
i Bleachery, Inc., Wappingers Falls, 


Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Durham, N. C. 
Fall River Bleachery, Fall River, Mass. 
Glenlyon Print Works, Phillipsdale, R. 1. 


B. F. Perkins 


The Hampton Co., Easthampton, Mass. 

Johnson & Johnson. Inc., New Brunswick, 
NY, J. 

Kerr Bleaching and Finishing Works, Inc., 
Concord, N. C. 

Lewiston Bleachery & Dye Works, Lewis- 
ton, Me. 

Lincoln Bleachery & Dye Works, Lonsdale, 
R. 


Liondale Bleach, Dye & Print Works, Inc., 
Rockaway, N. J. 


Lowell Bleachery, Lowell, Mass. 

Millville Mfg. Co., Millville, N. J. 

Montreal Cottons, Ltd., Valleyfield, Can. 
Morgan. & Hamilton, Nashville, Tenn. 

Mt. Hope Finishing Co., No. Dighton, Mass. 
Nashua Mfg. Co., Nashua, N. H. 

North Carolina Finishing Co., Yadkin, N.C. 
Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 

Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C. 


Pontiac Bleachery, Pontiac, R. I. 

Providence Dyeing, Bleaching and Calen- 
dering Co., Providence, R. |. 

Queen Dyeing Co., Providence, R. |. 

Rock Hill Printing & Finishing Co., Rock 
Hill, S. C. 

Rockland Finishing Co., West Haverstraw, 

S. Slater & Sons, Inc., Webster, Mass. 

Slatersville Finishing Co., Slatersville, R. |. 


Standard Bleachery Co., Carleton Hill, N. J. 

Stevens Linen Works, Webster, Mass. 

Thomaston Bleachery, Thomaston, Ga. 

Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C. 

— States Finishing Co., Pawtucket, 

Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co., Chad- 
wicks, 


Waldrich Delawanna, N. J. 
Western Shade Cloth Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 
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National Cotton Week 


The American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, representing the cot- 
ton textile industry of the South, will 
hold its next annual convention in 
Atlanta, Ga., on May 20-21, having 
selected these dates to give added 
impetus to National Cotton Week. 


In the meantime, W. M. McLau- 
rine, secretary of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association, is 
planning to visit merchants through- 
out the South in order to assist them 
in the preparation of advertising 
copy, window displays, store decora- 
tions and feature events. Mr. Mc- 
Laurine will also call upon local 
chambers of commerce, Rotary, Ki- 
kanis and other civic organizations 
with a view to co-ordinating a “solid 
South” observance of National Cot- 
ton Week. 


In the case of New England, 
which shares honors with the South 
in cotton manufacturing and has 
therefore a direct interest in the 
stakes of this event, Russell T. Fish- 
er, secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers of 
Boston, will again take an active part 
in enlisting the co-operation of all 
interests affected. He will be assist- 
ed by a committee of mill executives 
from his association. 


Japanese Spinners Keep 
To 31 Pc. Curtailment 


Tokyo.—The Japan Spinners’ As- 
sociation, at its recent committee 
meeting in Osaka, decided to main- 
tain the existing production curtail- 
ment ratio of 31 per cent for the 
months of April, May and June, 
while the rates will be fixed for July, 
August and September at the next 
committee meeting. 


The expected expansion in mill 
equipment, obscurity of outlook for 
export trade due to the Shanghai sit- 
uation, and the somewhat slackened 
business in the domestic market were 
given as reasons for the decision. 


Report of the Spinners’ Associa- 
tion for January reveals that spindle- 
age of the mills belonging to the as- 
sociation in operation for the month 

reached 6,128,000, showing a sharp 
expansion of 79,000 spindles, as com- 
pared with the preceding month and 
that of 473,000 spindles over the 
corresponding month of 1931. It is 
expected that extension in the mill 
equipment will amount to more than 
500,000 spindles within the present 
year, 
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FOR SALE 


One Combination Yarn and Fabric 
Seott Yarn Tester, Model J, practi- 
cally new. 

One Saco-Lowell, Model 1928 Horizon-_ 
tal Cleaner. 

One Seri-plane. 

One Sargent Yarn Conditioning Ma- 
chine, Model 1924. 

One Philadelphia Raw Stock Drying 
Machine, Model 1928. 

One Proctor & Schwartz Hurricane 
Dryer, Model 1924. 
One Barber-Colman 5 

in Machine. 

Three Barber-Colman Model K Warp 
Tying-in Machines. 

One Toledo 1,000 Ibs. Dial-type Floor 
Seale, practically new. 

- Complete line of supplies. 
your 

MILES J. NEFF 

638 Second St. Fall River, Mass. 


E Warp Tying- 


Send us 
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Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 


Office. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
941 Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 
ple Winston-Salem, N. C. 


FOONT 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
Water Power Equipment 


Rolls—Wood, Metal, Rubber 
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National Cotton Week Attracts Nation- 
Wide Recognition 


National Cotton Week, scheduled for the week of May 
16, 1932, is off to an auspicious start. The unqualified 
expressions of support that have been received by the 
Cotton-Textile Institute from merchants in all sections 
of the country indicate that this merchandising project 
will surpass in scope and national interest any previous 
undertaking of a similar character by the cotton indus- 
try. | 

In response to the preference of retail merchants, the 
date for the observance of National Cotton Week this 
year is two weeks earlier than a year ago. One of the 
country’s outstanding merchants, in commenting upon 
this change of date, stated: “This year with a more 
propitious date, plus the knowledge gained from last 
year’s experience, we look forward to even better re- 
sults.” 

In addition to the pronounced advance interest on ihe 
part of wholesale and retail merchants, a gratifying »um- 
per of offers of co-operation have come from important 
interests outside of the cotton industry. For example, 
the Southern Railway will set aside a page for Nationa: 
Cotton Week in the new issue of its time tables for dis- 
tribution early in April. Similarly many manufacturers 
of nationally-known products will teature the official sym- 
bol in their advertising and other promotional material. 

Seventy-five thousand National Cotton Week display 
posters in red, white and blue have been prepared tor 
general distribution to the trade. Symbolic of the pub- 
lic’s recognition of cotton as “‘the universal fibre,” the 
poster design carries an outline map of the United States 
over which is superimposed a cotton stalk with four bolls. 
The color combination was selected in keeping with the 
current Washington bicentennial celebration. Lhe Iinsti- 
tute will also turnish merchants and others concerned 
with a broadside ot suggestions tor advertising and dis- 
play of all kinds of cotton textiles. 

in making this announcement, George A. Sloan, Presi- 
dent of the Cotton-lextile institute, stated: 


‘‘National Cotton Week this year is of unusual signifi- - 


cance. it represents an aggressive eliiort tnrougnout 
merica to stimulate greater business activity in a com- 
modity of everyday use and of world-wide importance. 


New Use for Cotton Cloth 


A new and interesting use for cotton cloth that appears 
to have great possibilities has recently been developed 
by Erickson Merritt, of the Merritt Engineering Com- 
pany, of Lockport, IN. Y., and Raymond J. Coivin, o! 
Buttalo. After much experimentation Merritt and Col- 
van have produced a macnine and a material which super- 
imposes cotton cloth in its most intricate designs and 
colors on wood. ‘Lhe finish is not only beautitui but 
durable and cannot be marred by cigarette burns or the 
highest proof alcohol. 

The panels remind one of old tapestry and should 
have a wide variety of uses. These panels are made in 
a high-powered press with high heat and with a pressure 
of from 300 to 400 pounds to the square inch. Crucible 
resin is used as a base material for glueing the panels 
and in making the finish. The different processes are 
covered by basic patents. During the recent Northeast- 
ern Retail Lumberman’s Convention in New York these 
panels were exhibited and greatly interested a number of 
interior trim makers, table makers and fine furniture 
manulacturers.—Commerce and Finance, 
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Fine Yarn Mill 
For Sale 


The Green River Manufacturing Company, Tuxedo, 
North Carolina, will be sold at public auction on Sat- 
urday, April 30, 1932, at twelve o’clock noon, in front 
of the court house at Hendersonville, North Carolina. 
The mill is operating on fine combed Peeler yarns 
from 60’s to 120s, and will be sold as a going con- 
cern. The machinery is in good condition and the 
mill is equipped as follows: 


OPENING ROOM—l Whitin 1 Saco-Lowell Feeder; 1 
Whitin C. O. B. Machine; 1 15 H. P. Wagner to. 


PICKER ROOM—1I 36°" Kitson Tumaacun 1 No. 6 Fan; 1 10 H. P. 
Lincoln Motor; 1 20 H. FP. Westinghouse Motor; 1 30 H. P. General 
Electric Motor; 1 40 H. FP. General Electric Motor; 1 No. 3 Kitson 
Waste Machine; 1 16 Ends Whitin Sliver Lap Machine; 1 4 Head 
Whitin Ribbon Machine; 1 40°° Kitson Breaker; 1 40°° Kitson Int.; 
2 108 Spindles Woonsocket ist, Ints.; 3 160 Spindles Woonsocket 2nd. 
Ints.; 1 40’’ Kitson Finisher; 15 40” Whitin Cards; 3 40°’ Lowell 
Cards.; 1 ae Pettee Cards; 5 6 Head Whitin Model E. Combers: 1 6 
Head Nasmith Comber; 6 4 Del. Saco-Lowell Drawing Frames; 2 48 
Spindles Woonsocket Slubbers; 7 200 Spindles Woonsocket Jacks; 1 
192 Spindles Woonsocket Jacks; 1 Flat Grinding Roll; 1 Pr. Traverse 
Grinding Roll. 


SPINNING—36 Whitin Spinning Frames, 228 Spindles: 19 Whitin 
Twisters, 208 Spindles; 1 Saco-Lowell. Twister, 240 Spindles; 5 Whitin 
Spoolers, 100 Spindles; 8 Whitin Reels, 50 Spindles; 4 Easton, & Burn- 
ham Reels, 50 Spindles; 2 Sizing Reels: 1 Globe Warp Machine, 1600 
Ends; 1 Cole Brothers Band Machine, 9 heads; 1 Stencil Machine; 4 
Camless Winders, 16 Ends; 2 No. 50 Universal Winders, 6 Ends: 2 60 
G. F. Foster Winders, 96 Ends; 2 30 Model Fister Winders, 106 Ends: 
2 12 Model Foster Winders, 100 Ends; 9 H. P. Westinghouse Motors on 


| spinning; 5 20 H. P. Westinghouse Motors on twisting: 1 20 H. P. 


' 200 H. P.; 1 100 K. W. Generator 480 V., 3 Cyl., 
125 


Westinghouse Motor on finishing; 1 Pair Toledo Scales: 2 Pair Gr. 
Seales; 8 Boyce Weavers Knotters; 13 Barber-Colman Knotters; 33 
Humidifier Heads; 4 Doff Boxes; 53 Roving Doff Boxes; 396 Roving 
ans 

REEL WINDER ROOM—5 58 Reel Winders; 6 92 
Spindle Eastwood Reel Winders; 1 H. P. Atlas & Chalmers Motor. 
SHOP—1l Drill Press; 1 Emery wheel: 1 2H. P. Westinghouse Motor: 
1 % H. FP. Emerson Motor; 1 20 H. P. Wagner Motor: 1 7 H. P. 


General Electric Motor; 1 Ingersol Air Compressor: 1 %3x2x6 Three 


Plunger Rumsey Pump; 1 9x8 Air Compressor for Humidifiers. 


MERCERIZING PLANT—1 Smith & Drum Co. Mercerizing Machine: 
1 Kiauder & Welder Dye Machine; 1 30 H. ‘Westinghouse Motor; 
1 10 H. P; Westinghouse Motor; 1 5 H. P. General Electric Motor; i 
Tolhurst Extractor; 1 Smith & Drum Air Compressor: 1 Philadelphia 
Textile Dryer; 1 150 H. P. C. & G. Cooper Engine; 1 Hardy Engine, 
; 1 West- 
240 Amp., 2 phase Switch Board: 1 
Hawthorn Switch: 1 Schofield Boiler, 150 Hh. P.; 1 Penn. Boiler, 150 
H. P.; 1 Worthington Feed Water Pump; 1 Blake & Knowl Feed 
Water Pump; 1 Iron Fireman. 


Approximately 451 acres in mill tract, 80 acres of 


ern Electric 30 K. W., 


which is an orchard, one of the finest in Western 


North Carolina, with 3,000 bearing apple trees. A 
splendid water system owned by the mill bringing 
water from a high altitude on the side of the moun- 
tain approximately 200 feet fall. Also 65 dwelling 


houses, a store room and office building, two large 
brick warehouses. 


Personal Property 


Stock of company store merchandise approximate- 
ly $5,000.00. Two good farm mules, one 2% horse 


wagon, one lot of farming implements, one 1% ton 
Ford truck, one % ton Ford truck, one Ford Coupe, 


| one lot of mill supplies, approximately $4,820.00 and 


one lot of finished yarns. 


The above personal property will be sold in front 
of the Company Store of the Green River Manufac- 
turing Company on Saturday, April 30, 1932, at 2 
P. M. Terms—10% cash with bid, balance within 30 
days. 

No person will be declared the last and highest 
bidder unless 10% of the bid is deposited with the 
receivers in cash or by certified check, conditions 
that if balance is not paid within 30 days from sale 
date the bidder forfeits the 10% deposit. 


W. M. Sherard & T. M. Watson, 


Receivers 
TUXEDO, NORTH CAROLINA 
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The Shrinkage in Piece Goods ° 


BY GEO. P. FEINDEL 


Chemical Engineer, Union 


T gives me great pleasure to present this paper on a 

subject which I am so thoroughly interested in. I 

might say for the past two years it has been my privi- 
lege to work with a process that has brought untold sat- 
isfaction. In fact, I would say that it has entirely wiped 
out my problems that were so difficult in the past as re- 
gards shrinking of cotton fabrics. 

For the past several years there has been a growing 
demand for properly shrunk cotton fabrics. There are 
a number of methods of shrinking that have been in 
practice for a long period of time, but all of these meth- 
ods have fallen short of obtaining perfectly controlled 
shrunk fabrics. However, about three years ago there 
was introduced a new process by Sanford L. Cluett, of 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y., which has revolu- 
tionized shrinking. This process is known as the San- 
forizing process and had eclipsed in efficiency and con- 
trol all of the other methods of the past. 

Before going into detail on Sanforizing I will briefly 
outline the methods used before the introduction of San- 
forizing. They can be classed as follows: 

(1) Wetting out or soaking the fabric, then drying 
with little strain as possible on warp or filling. Types 
of equipment used are loop dryers, net dryers and “‘slack’’ 
dry cans. | 

On loop dryers the previously wet out cloth is looped 
in short loops over a series of bars or slats mounted on 
an endless chain which passes through a chamber of 
heated air circulated by fans. 

On a net dryer the wet out cloth is placed loosely on 
a series of endless nets, which also pass through a cham- 
ber heated by circulated air. 

On “slack” dry cans the wet out cloth is dried on a 
series of dry cans which have been wrapped with cloth 
so that the diameter of each progressive can is slightly 
decreased. 

Fabrics treated in this manner are far from being com- 
pletely shrunk. The shrinkage is irregular throughout 
the piece and from piece to piece. Also the character of 
the finish is far from pleasing, being more or less wrin- 
kled and rough in appearance. | | 

(2) Chemical Shrinkage. This process consists of 
chemically treating the fabric with strong alkalies or 
acids. It is applicable to but few fabrics, the shrinkage 
results are uncontrollable and subsequent removal of 
chemicals and drying after treating with chemicals pre- 
sents problems which makes it difficult to maintain 

shrinkage. 
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(3 Washing the Fabric. This applies chiefly to gar- 
ments which are washed by a laundry process after man- 
ufacturing, then dried and pressed before they are sold. 
This method is expensive and it is difficult to attain a 
predetermined size and it also removes character of fab- 
ric applied in finishing, making the garment less attrac- 
tive to the trade. 


Before the introduction of Sanforizing the various 
methods for the shrinking of cotton piece goods depend- 
ed almost entirely upon water soaking,.then drying with- 
out undue tension length and width of the fabric. By 
this means the shrinkage is far from complete, and most 
fabrics show excessively large shrinkages when subjected 
to laundry tests even after this treatment. 


I have no doubt but that most of you men present 
have in the past bought shirts that were somewhat larger 
than your size, and then after they were washed several 
times in a laundry found that the collar was too tight, or 
that the sleeves were too short, and that it had shrunken 
so in length you could hardly keep the shirt under your 
belt. Also, perhaps you may have bought white duck 
trousers that were an inch or two too long and after 
laundering found them too short. Also, you probably 
have had summer suits of cotton, or linen, that fitted 
finely the first time you wore them, but that after they 
were laundered found it almost impossible to get into 
them. With Sanforizing these troubles are eliminated. 
You can now buy shirts the exact size; your white duck 
trousers the exact length, and your summer suits the 
exact fit, send them all to the laundry and find it gratify- 
ing that they are still the same size when returned no 
matter how many times they have been washed. 


Sanforizing is founded upon an entirely new principle 


from all other shrinking methods. , Defined in a few 
words— it is the mechanically rearranging of the fibres in 
the fabric to the same extent that the fibres would ar- 


range themselves when subjected to a full washing in a — 


laundry. 


This process is made up of a number of mechanical 
appliances whereby with predetermined laundry tests of 
the fabric these mechanical rearrangements of the fibres 


in the fabric can be accurately and constantly duplicated. 


In addition, this process also adds character to the fabric 
as regards hand, appearance and finish that no other 
shrinking process can duplicate. 

I will now attempt to describe this process. Most of 
you I believe have a diagram of the Sanforizing machine, 
which I hope will enable you to follow my description of 
the machine and its operation. 


First, let me describe how shrinkage is determined be- 
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Diagram of Sanforizing Machine 
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fore proceeding with the operation of Sanforizing. When 
a particular lot of goods has been bleached and the nec- 
essary materials added to give required hand and finish 
reaches the machine, samples of about 20 to 24 inches 
in length are taken at random from various parts of the 
lot. These samples are accurately marked off with in- 
delible ink 18 inches in length and width. They are then 
subjected to a regular full laundry wash, usually one 
full laundry wash determines the shrinkage. In the cases 
of fabrics that are to receive very severe laundry treat- 
ment, two or three successive laundry treatments are 
given. ‘The samples are then taken out of the laundry 
wheel, squeezed gently by hand, then laid flat on a screen 
to dry. When dry they are lightly dampened with a fine 
spray, then pressed very carefully with a hot iron to 
remove wrinkles. They are then measured to determine 
the amount of shrinkage. This is usually expressed in 
terms of inches of shrinkage per yard as the gears of the 
machine are calibrated in same terms. After the shrink- 
age is determined in length and width we are now ready 
to reproduce these results on the machine. 


If you will refer to your diagrams and proceed from 
right to left, you will first note a pair of feed rolls with 
a gear box for regulating shrinkage, next two revolving 
brushes pressing the cloth onto a pin tenter. Next are 
an atomizer and steam jets, then the drying chamber. 
Next is a doffer for removing cloth from pins—then a 
second set of feed rolls—two more atomizers, steam jets, 
widening bars, then electric shoes. Then there is the 
Palmer Cylinder with another gear box for regulating 


shrinkage. A rather thick wool blanket runs on the 


Palmer cylinder. All of these various mechanical parts 
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are driven from one main shaft to insure exact synchron- 
ism. This whole machine is about 125 feet long. 

Let us take, for instance, a fabric that shows by test 
to have 3-inch shrinkage per yard in length and %-inch 
shrinkage in width. The fabric before treating is 36 
inches wide. First, the gear box on Palmer (look on left 
side of diagram) is set so that the surface speed of cylin- 
der is exactly the surface speed of the pin tenter. -The 
gear box on first pair of feed rolls on right of diagram is 
set to give 3-inch per yard collapse of the fabric onto the 
pins of the tenter frame, or in other words, 36 inches of 
cloth passing through the feed rolls is collapse in small 
pleats onto 33 inches of the pin tenter. The revolving 
brushes are set in such a manner to feed this excess cloth 
delivered by the feed rolls in small pleats onto the pins. 
The frame is set to 36 inches in width to correspond to 
the width of the cloth. Automatic guiders are used to 
keep cloth selvedges on the pins. 

The cloth now passes on to the atomizer which sprays 
a fine mist onto the surface of the cloth, and then on to 
the steam jets. This moisture and steam tends to soften 
the cloth with its sizing materials so that the fibres can 
rearrange themselves. Not more than 10 to 15 per cent 
moisture on weight of goods is used to do this. At this 
point the frame is widened out to about 38 inches. This 
removes all of the pleats and the cloth is now smooth. 
The cloth passes on to the drying chamber where it is 
dried. 

As the cloth leaves the pin tenter the shrinkage in 
length has been completely taken out, but. has been 
stretched excessively in width. From the second set of 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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Chemical Control of Warp Mercerizing ° 


BY B. F. MITCHELL 
Company, Mt. Holly, N. C. 


American Yarn & Processing 


tails of methods and apparatus that it will only 

be possible in the time alloted me to grive a brief 
description of a few of the means used in a modern mer- 
cerizing plant to bring about this control. 

In this day and time, it is necessary for a mercerizer 
to discard obsolete machinery and antiquated methods of 
control and operation, and only by doing this, can he 
expect to produce a yarn of high lustre, and of best run- 
ning and dyeing qualities on the knitting machine and 
the loom. 

Not many years ago when a location was being sought 
for the erection of a mercerizing plant, there were two 
cardinal questions asked: “Is there an adequate supply 
of water?’’, and ‘‘What is the type of the water?” The 
mercerizer is still dependent upon location for the quan-— 
tity of water, but he is no longer entirely dependent upon 
location for the type of water he uses in his processes. 
Today in our mercerizing plants the type of raw water is 
not the main question. It is rather a question of quan- 
tity. Of course, it is a consideration where unusual con- 
ditions prevail. Through chemical control in our filters, 
we can regulate the pH. as well as the degree of hard- 
ness of the water to be used. By using the pH indicator 
on the raw water, we can determine the best point for 


Ta subject of chemical control covers so many de- 


coagulation, and then by adding the proper chemicals — 


keep the water at this point at all times, thereby securing 
a water free from turbidity, and getting a considerable 
saving in the use of chemicals. In plants where alumi- 
num sulphate and sodium carbonate are used as coagu- 
lating agent, very often the filtered water will be on the 
acid side of the pH scale. If this be the case, a suffi- 
cient amount of some alkali will have to be added to 
bring the water up to near seven on the scale, as it is 
generally conceded by most mercerizers and finishers that 
a water is near neutral as possible is best for processing. 

There are on the market today, both hand and auto- 
matically controlled pH machines for textile and secur- 
ing the above results in preparing for processing purposes. 
Either method is O .K., but the automatic, of course, is 
preferable. 

Even with a water free from turbidity, and as near 
neutral as possible, we still have the problem of eliminat- 
ing hardness in the form of calcium, magnesium, or other 
minerals. It is possible to eliminate this hardness by 
several different processes, but I think the method most 
generally used, is to pass the filtered water through a 
substance called zeolite. The zeolite is chiefly composed 
of sodium, silicon and aluminum. As the water passes 
through it removes practically all hardness, and leaves as 
near as possible a zero salts water. Securing the proper 
water for processing is the first, and one of the most es- 
sential’ operations to have perfect chemical control in 
warp mercerizing. 

The first process in the actual mercerizing is the boil- 
ing, or wetting out, of the yarn. This, of course, in a 
continuous warp machine is done in open vats. The use 
of thermostats on these open vats is practical, and is be- 
ing done, with the result of uniformity in temperature, 
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and a considerable saving in the use of steam. This is, 
also, another chance to eliminate the human element, and 
have absolute automatic control. 


The next problem of control is that of the caustic soda, 
the chemical in which the real mercerization takes place. 
We will take it for granted that the caustic is as near 
free from iron and salt as possible, as I suppose a major- 
ity of mercerizers check the analysis furnished them by 
the manufacturers. We will consider this the manufac- 
turer’s, and not the mercerizer’s, problem. In controlling 
caustic soda the two main points to consider are the 
gravity and temperature of the solution. In years past, 
the gravity has been controlled by a hand operated valve. 
Here again, we have the human element with a chance of 
a lack of uniformity in the gravity of the solution, which 
in turn means a lack of uniformity in mercerization, as 
well as a possible waste of the chemical. The old method 
of hand control has been replaced by automatic gravity 
controllers which both record and control the density of 
caustic soda within one-tenth of one per cent of the de- 


sired gravity. In using these machines, it means uni- | 


formity at all times, as well as a considerable saving in 
caustic consumption. 


The next point is that of temperature control, which 


is very essential if you expect to have a uniform mercer- 


ized yarn. It is possible at the start of a continuous run 
on a warp mercerizing machine to have the temperature 
of the caustic bath at any given degree, but unless some 
method is used to keep this temperature down, at the end 
of a five or six-hour run, it will go up from twenty to 
forty degrees, depending upon the amount of water 
brought into the solution by the yarn. Adding water to 
a concentrated solution of caustic soda creates a high heat 
that must be controlled. It is possible to control this 
temperature to a certain degree by circulating the caustic 
through water jackets, but I am of the opinion that the 
only positive method of controlling this temperature is 
by thermostatically controlled refrigeration, which means 
that the temperature of the caustic bath can be kept the 
same regardless of weather conditions. | 


After the caustic bath comes the acid, and in mercer- 
izing the most commonly used acid is sulphuric. The 
old-time dyer used: to test his acid, or sour, as it was 
called, by tasting it with the tip of his tongue. You can 


readily see that this method would not tend to give uni-. 


formity in strength of the solution. A hydrometer can 
be used to get a fairly accurate test of the percentage of 
acid where there is no foreign matter being carried over 


into the solution. In the case of warp mercerizing where. 


the yarn is continually bringing caustic soda over into 
the acid bath there is a chance that the caustic and acid 
will form certain salts that will build up the gravity of 
the bath. This, of course, would read on the hydrom- 
eter as an increase in gravity, but would not be a true 
reading of the percentage of the acid. 


The most accurate method, and the one most com- 
monly used in testing strength of acid is by titrating 
against a known strength solution of alkali, but here 
again, we have the human element. The chance of hu- 
man error can be eliminated here by the use of hydrogen 
ion conductivity cells attached to a Wheatstone bridge. 
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Using this and the necessary electrically controlled valves, 
the acid solution can be regulated, and recorded to a 
much finer degree than by hand. 

Any of the washes during the process that require warm 
water can be regulated by the use of thermostats which 
will record as well as regulate the temperature. 

Chemical control from the beginning to the end of the 
process will mean much towards the production of a yarn 
of high lustre, and uniform dyeing and running qualities. 
This, of course, is the object of every mercerizer—con- 
trolled mercerization. 


The Shrinkage in Piece Goods 


(Continued from Page 37) 


feed rolls through the Palmer unit this excessive shrinkage 
in width is taken out. 

I will proceed to describe the Palmer unit before tell- 
ing how excessive shrinkage in width is taken out. 

The Palmer unit comprises a large cylinder and a 
smaller one. 
woolen blanket. 
blanket and the large cylinder. The smaller cylinder 
drys the wool blanket. Steam pressure of 40-80 pounds 
is used according to the weight of the fabric being run. 
Attached to the entering side of the large cylinder is a 
feed in roll and electrically heated steel shoes. 

This Palmer unit will take in 6-8 per cent more cloth 
than it delivers, or in other words, 36 inches of cloth fed 
into this uit is contrasted in length to 34 inches. 

Therefore, as the cloth comes through the second set 
_of feed rolls it is again moistened with water and steam. 
The cloth up to this point is shrunk to zero in length, 
but has excessive shrinkage in width. With the addi- 
tional take up or shrinkage in length on the Palmer unit 
the cloth between the Palmer and second set of feed rolls 
is actually under tension and can therefore be pulled 
down to correct shrunk width and the slight additional 
stretch caused in length by this tension is taken care of 
on the Palmer cylinder. The cloth leaving the Palmer is 
then perfectly shrunk in length and width. In addition 
it possesses character, is free from wrinkles, the surface 
has a lustre similar to a light calendering and the fabric 
is thicker due to contraction of length and width. 

It is not only possible to have zero shrinkage, but it is 
possible to overshrink the fabric so that it actually gains 
in length when laundered. Of course this is absolutely 
controllable. 

Shrinkage of the same lot of goods runs very. uniform. 


I have seen tests taken every 1,000 yards on large runs 


_and they do not vary more than one-quarter of one per 
cent even though the pieces were probably woven on dif- 
ferent looms. 

Shrinkage on various types of fabrics before Sanforiz- 
ing will vary from one-half to four and one-half inches 
per yard. 

Three men are necessary to operate this machine. Pro- 
duction on light fabrics, as broadcloth, is from 60 to 80 


yards per minute and on heavy fabrics, as 2.00 duck, 30 - 


to 50 yards per minute. 

So far we have not had a single fabric which could not 
be successfully shrunk. You might be interested to know 
that in addition to cotton fabrics linen, wool and cotton, 
cotton and jute and cotton and rayon fabrics are being 
Sanforized. 

Considering the short period of time Sanforizing has 
existed it is rapidly bringing about radical changes in the 
inishing of cotton fabrics due to its marked efficiency in 
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Around both cylinders runs a rather thick — 
The cloth passes between the wool 


THE GOVERNOR 


Your machines are governed by their belts. 
The efficient operation of your plant de- 
pends greatly on the belt used. 


TEON has obsoleted old ideas of what a 
belt could do. Its performance outdistances 
that of the usual belting because unaffected 
by conditions that cause -disintegration. 


A very prominent dyestuff and chemical 
concern report: 


“The life of TEON BELTING, in the 
presence of nitric, sulphuric and hydro- 
chloric acids, is far superior to any 
other type of belting. | 


“We, therefore, have arrived at a com- 
plete standardization of TEON for this 
class of service.” 


Increased production, by consistent trans- 
mission, will lower your costs, too. 


Made of the South’s Chief Product—Cotton 


D. P. BROWN & CO. 


Established 1894 
Newlin W. Pyle 


Southern Representative 


Main Office 
259-261 N. Lawrence St. 


Box 668 
Philadeiphia, Pa. Charlotte, N. C. 


Leather Belting 
Most Economical 


Once Tried 
Always Specified 


The Akron Belting Co. | 


producing a perfectly shrunk fabric that possesses char- 
acter and quality. 


Akron, Ohio 
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Continuous Dyeing of Piece Goods 


With Vat Colors 


BY N. R. VIERA 
E. I. DuPont De Nemours & Co. 


HE continuous dyeing of cotton piece goods with 

vat colors has gained considerable popularity in the 
last three or four years, not because it is an entirely 

new or novel process, the method having been used with 
no little success for at least ten years, but because its 
limitations, both as to economy and quality, have been 


determined more accurately and the process is therefore 


now being recommended and used for those conditions 
which it will satisfy. I feel that these conditions should 
be discussed along with the developments of mechanical 
procedure in order that the optimistic views we hold for 
the continuous method not be misconstrued as applying 
to any and all circumstances. 


The primary object of continuous dyeing is, of course, 
increased production at lower cost as compared with 
normal methods where small individual units of material 
are processed by several separate operations, with the 
assumption that the resulting quality is at least equal. 
It is quite apparent that the runs to be made continu- 
ously must be of sufficient size to justify any additional 
capital investment and to effect the saving of labor and 
material which will determine the economy of the proc- 
ess. 


Secondly, when the cost is shown to be equal or lower, 
we must be sure that the quality is equal or better, and 
as both questions depend on such variables as depth or 
shade, size of runs, grade of fabric and construction and 
speed of machine, we will also go over briefly the techni- 
cal procedure in order to arrive at a reasonable basis for 
the determination of the condition under which the con- 
tinuous method will prove economical and effective. 


In the continuous method we are attempting to approx- 
imate the results obtained by the standard jig methods of 
dyeing. As the exhaustion of dyestuffs requires an ap- 
preciable time, measurable in minutes, it is necessary, in 
jig dyeing, to pass the material through the liquor several 
times so that the color actually is in contact with the 
fibres for at least 30 minutes, but we may consider that 
the exhaustion of the liquor which is carried with the 
cloth takes place in considerably less time than that of 
total contact. We cannot hope to accomplish an immer- 
sion of one-half hour with a continuous process, nor do 
we consider it necessary, but we do accomplish compara- 
ble results when the material is padded through a reduced 
vat color solution and then maintained in the reduced 
condition for a minimum time, depending on the shade, 
by a passage through a reducing solution containing caus- 


tic soda and hydrosulphite, the required time being pro- . 


portionate to the depth of shade. 


CONTROL OF REDUCING BATH 


As some of the reduced padding color is carried into 
the reducing bath by the cloth and is washed into the 
bath mechanically, it is necessary to balance this by the 
addition of color to the reducing bath, in the proper 
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proportion, so that an equilibrium is maintained of color 


_ being stripped from the fabric and color exhausting from 


the bath to the cloth. With any given cloth and stand- 
ard speed, temperature, concentrations and’ time of im- 
mersion there is a definite relation between the amount 
of any color in the padding solution and that required 
for equilibrium in the rereducing bath. This proportion 
is governed by the speed of exhaustion of the dyestuff 
and is different for each color. Several investigators 
have studied this question of speed of dyeing and relative 
values have been published, but in most cases the con- 
ditions under which the exhaustion has been measured 
have been omitted or the influence of variables, which 
is of great importance, has not been studied or recorded. 

It is essential for the proper control of the rereducing 
bath, which is the controlling factor in uniformity of 
shade, to know the influence of the variables in order to 
maintain the necessary equilibrium and when this study 
is finished and complete data is accumulated we should 
have to borrow an expression from the automotive in- 
dustry—“Wizard Control,” under which the establish- 
ment and maintenance of shade will be comparatively 
easy. For individual shades under special conditions we 


can and do arrive at excellent results by trial and error, 


but I feel that the same results should be arrived at more 
scientifically with the elimination of this long and some- 
times painful experience. 


So far we have only touched on the possibilities of 
control, but this suggests the probability of control for 
combinations of colors of widely varying dyeing proper- 
ties which are extremely difficult or actually impossible 
to run by the jig methods. 3 

After the rereduction, the material is washed, oxidized, 
soaped and dried, all of which may be divided into two 
or more operations depending on plant equipment. 

EconoMy oF MEtTHop 

We may now consider the economy of the continuous ~ 
method. There is, without question, a saving of labor 
as compared with jig dyeing when a production of from 
40,000 to 60,000 yards per day is obtained with three or 
four hands against fourteen to twenty for the same quan- 
tity on the jigs. The capital investment is, of course, 
greater, but this is offset by the distribution of other 
overhead costs over the increased yardage. As for the 
cost per yard of dyestuffs and other materials, the deter- 
mining factors are, as we mentioned previously, the size 
of the run per shade, and the depth of shade. In jig 
dyeing, all dyestuffs and material may be charged as 
direct materials as separate baths are made up for each 
roll and dumped after the completion of each operation. 
As it is impractical to attempt to completely exhaust all 
of the color and as it is necessary to have always an ex- 
cess of caustic, hydrosulphite, acid and chrome or oxidiz- 
ing agent, soap ,etc., we see that, for each roll, we are 
dumping some unused material. Using a daily produc- 
tion as a basis this is really an appreciable quantity for 
sixty to eighty rolls. 

In comparison with this, in continuous dyeing, we have 
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a direct material cost which is lower; the dyestuffs costs 
have been found to be almost identical; caustic and hy- 
drosulphite very much less, owing to the differences of 
mechanical oxidation in favor of the continuous process; 
oxidizing material less and soap very much less. In 
addition to this direct material cost, we have what may 
be considered an overhead material cost. As we have 
seen, the rereducing baths must be charged with caustic 
and hydrosulphite and the correct amount of color for 
equilibrium. Salt may also be used to reduce the con- 
centration of color for equilibrium when the cost of the 
salt is less than the cost of the color saved, and the ad- 
vantage of this increase with the depth of shade. In 
order to obtain uniform shades, the rereducing baths 
must be so controlled that at the end of the run we have 
the same amount of materials as at the start, which, of 
course, must be dumped and made up again for new 
shades. The cost of making up these rereducing baths 
may be considered therefore as overhead materials, to be 
distributed over the full yardage and it is easily seen 
that, as the maintenance of the baths is included in the 
direct material cost, the overhead material cost per yard 
will approach zero as the size of run is increased, and 
the total cost is very quickly reduced to a figure below 
that of the corresponding value for jig work, éspecially 
on light and medium shades with runs of 5,000 to 20,000 
yards. It is evident that the heavier shades require 
longer runs to absorb the necessarily increased overhead 
material costs. | 


The conclusions of this question of economy may be 
arrived at by facts in which no personal opinion need 
enter, but when we come to the question of quality we 
may have to include opinions which are difficult to prove. 
By quality we mean appearance, uniformity and fastness 
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and as it has been found possible to vary the appearance 
of the dyed fabric by changes in the variable conditions, 
we may assume the appearance of the continuous dyeings 
to be equal to the jig dyeings. This equality is not 
always possible of attainment, although the results are 
sometimes in favor of the machine dyeings, but the in- 
stances of differences are so special, however, that we 
may neglect them in this general review. 


The uniformity of continuous dyeings is far better 
than can be attained by any jig methods and the opinion 
will be substantiated by opinions of manufacturers who 
have been delivering dyeings of the same shades made 
by both methods. This statement is made with the un- 
derstanding that accurate control of the rereducing baths 
is essential, and it has been my observation that those 
mills who have given this point the closest attention have 
had the best results. 


FASTNESS 


With regard to fastness we can neglect the differences, 
due to the methods, of chemical fastness, such as to 
chlorine, light, acids, etc., as these depend practically 
entirely on the inherent properties of the colors chosen. 
We must, however, consider the fastness to mechanical 
actions, such as scrubbing, as a measure of the thorough- 
ness with which the particular dye or dye mixture has 
been fixed. This is the quality which is determined by 
the time of immersion in rereducing solutions. As I 
have already said, this time is usually a minimum of one- 
half hour for jig dyeings, but it has been determined that 
such time is not necessary. In fact, it is necessary to 
rereduce only from one minute to about six minutes, de- 
pending on the depth of shade, beyond which time no 
improvement in fastness to washing or scrubbing is ob- 
served. This increase in fastness occurs very rapidly at 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 


$1.25. 
“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Problems 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. Tompxins 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $1.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 


By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 

A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 

“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By I. C. NosBre 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 
We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 


ents and overseers of every cotton mill in the South 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


Name of Mill 


Superintendent 


Carder 


Spinner 


Weaver 


Dyer 


_... Master Mechanic 


Recent changes 


Cloth Room 


PLATT’S 
METALLIC CARD CLOTHING 
——Patented in all important Countries—— 
For 
WORSTED, COTTON AND WOOLEN CARDS 


Write for particulars of our new metallic card clothing doing 
away with grinding and stripping, giving a greater output, a 
stronger thread, and more regularity, etc. It pays for itself in 
a very short time. 


Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
P. O. Box 407, Lexington, N. C. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS 


Manufacturers of Textile Machinery Parts 
Cut Gears—Cast Tooth Gears 


Parts for Kitson Pickers, Nasmith Combers, Whitin 
Combers. General Textile Repairs. 


North Marietta Street 


Gastonia, North Carolina 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL 


Through A 


Classified Ad 


In The 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


Read In Nearly All Textile Mills In The South 
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the beginning of rereduction and slows up gradually so 
that there is a time, substantially lower than these fig- 
ures, beyond which the improvement in fastness is not 
worth the additional cost, if the speed of the machine 
were decreased, or if the reducing boxes are made larger 
to increase the time of immersion. This point is dis- 
tinctly a matter of opinion. 

We know that some sacrifice of fastness has been made 
for increased production where the present prices have 
forced the reduction of costs, but this has been done 
against the better judgment of the manufacturers, and | 
personally feel that a very decided effort should be made 
by all those interested in the production of this type 
fabric to resist this reduction of quality which is sure, in 
the end, to reflect on our ability. I am sure that with 
the appreciation of the variables and limitations of the 
continuous process you will agree with me that the 
method has a well defined and important place in the 
field of the present development of fast color dyeing. 


A Good Man Leaves Gastonia 


This city and county can ill afford to lose men like © 


Arthur Winget, and it is with a feeling of regret that we 
chronicle his leaving. 2 


The only solace we get out of his decision to leave 
Gaston county is that he must be bettering himself by a 
whole lot. He has grown up with the textile industry in 
this county. Becoming associated with one of the pio- 
neers of the industry, Col. C. B. Armstrong, in the hey- 
day of the cotton mill business, Mr. Winget is saturated 
with knowledge of the industry. He is one of the fore- 
most authorities on textiles in the country, and it is that 
superior knowledge and training that is losing to Gaston 
county one of its best citizens.—Gastonia Gazette. 


Textile Industry—Past and Present 
(Continued from Page 7) 


reduced by dismantlement until we have now only 32,- 
230,00 Ospindles, and during recent months we have only 
been operating approximately 25,000,000. 

When we had 39,000,000 spindles and were operating 
34,000,000 of them, there were 105,000,000 people in 
the United States and now, when we have 123,000,000 
population, we have only 32,000,000 spindles and are 
operating only 25,000,000. 

In 1910 we were operating 307 spindles per 1,000 pop- 
ulation, which increased to 335 spindles per 1,000 people 
in 1920. 

In 1932 we are only operating 200 spindles per 1,000 
population, which is a remarkable shrinkage. 

The natural assumption is that if 1,000 people con- 
sumed the output of 335 spindles in 1920 the cotton man- 
ufacturing business should be profitable when there were 
only 200 spindles being operated for the same number of 
people. 

Unfortunately the cotton manufacturing industry has 
been its worst enemy and is responsible for the long 
period of small profits. 

Every time there has been a revival of the demand for 
cotton goods and a short period of profitable prices, mills 
have neutralized the demand and prevented profits by 
promptly increasing production. 

The Government measures the operation of our mills 
by computing each month the spindle hours, a spindle 
hour being the operation of one spindle one hour. 

Following a curtailment in 1922 during which spindle 
hours per month went as low as 6,600,000,000 there was 
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a period of profitable prices, but immediately mills began 
night operations and stepped up their production until 
by March, 1923, the spindle hours were 9,535,000,000. 
This increase of approximately 50 in production and 
the forcing of surplus goods upon the market reduced 
prices so that mills were again forced to curtail and by 
the end of 1923 monthly spindle hours were down to 
7,500,000,000, but the accumulation of goods was so 


eat that curtailment had to continue and went as low | 


as 5,182,000,000 in July, 1924. 
As the result of the prolonged curtailment prices began 
to improve and immediately the mills increased produc- 


tion so that by the end of 1924 spindle hours were back 


to 8,500,000,000 per month. . 
This was more production than was needed and re- 


acted against prices so that curtailment was again in 


order and spindle hours went down to 6,935,000,000 by 
August, 1925. 

This brought some improvement in prices and imme- 
diately the operation of mills were increased to about 
8,500,000 per month and went up to 9,638,000,000, the 


record high figure, by March, 1927, and was held above 


8.000,000,000 per month for the remainder of that year 
with a resultant heavy accumulation of goods. 


The excessive production reacted against price and 


forced another period of curtailment which carried spin- . 


dle hours down to 6,250,000,000 for July, 1928. 

With the first sign of improved prices as the result of 
that curtailment, night operations began again and by 
January, 1929, month spindle hours had risen to 9,226,- 
000,000. 

Under the spell of the stock market prosperity wave 
of 1929 cotton manufacturers could not see the advis- 
ability of curtailing and accumulated an excess of goods 
while holding their operations above 8,000,000,000 spin- 
dle hours per month for most of 1929. As late as Octo- 
ber, 1929, the spindle hours were in excess of 9,000,000,- 
000 per month. 

We have since that time paid heavily for the 1929 
folly because we have had to face a reduced buying 
power and a shrinking demand with an immense accum- 
ulation of goods. : 

From January, 1930, up to the present we have aver- 
aged less than 6,000,000,000 spindle hours per month and 
have been as low as 5,100,000,000. 

I have attempted to show you through these figures 
that the blame for the present situation in the cotton 
manufacturing industry can be placed squarely upon the 
shoulders of the managers of the cotton mills. 

For a period of years every advance in price which 
came as the result of curtailment was neutralized by an 
immediate and sharp increase in production. 

Finally came the folly of 1929 when with their eyes 
fixed upon the stock market and sharing the public be- 
lief that high prices would go on forever, mills continued 
to operate regardless of warning and accumulated an 
immense stock of goods. 

We have now curtailed heavily for almost two years 
and stocks of goods have been reduced to the lowest 
point of recent years. 

I doubt, however, if the mill men have learned their 
lesson and would not be surprised to see the first advance 
in prices be the signal for again stepping production up 
to 9,000,000,000 spindle hours per month. 

The textile industry should in my opinion be the first 
to emerge from the depression. 

Its emergence will be permanent if mill men have 
learned their lesson and will in the future refrain from 
neutralizing every price advance with a quick expansion 
of production. 


Third kdition 


of 


PRACTICAL 
LOOM FIXING 


By Thomas Nelson 
‘Dean of Textile School, N. C. State College 


Completely Revised to Cover Most 
Modern Equipment, With Chapters 
Devoted to the 


WEAVING OF RAYON and 
RAYON LOOMS 


This book, written by a recognized authority, is 
accepted throughout the textile industry as the 
standard work on this important subject. Previous 
editions have been used for many years as text 
books in schools and colleges, and sales to mill men 
both here and abroad, have been most gratifying. 


PRICE: $1.25 


Clark Publishing 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 


Get Your Man! 
Classified Ad 


Southern Textile Bulletin 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey: St., Boston 


~ 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 


43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents for 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS. 


Atlanta 
Boston 
Havana, Cuba 


Baltimore Cincinnati 
St. Louis 


Paul 


Quebec, Canada 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


65 Worth St., New York 
Atlanta 


93 Franklin St., Boston 
Philadelphia 
New Orleans 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DoMESTIO Export 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAY & Go. 


10-12 THOMAS NEW YorkK 


228 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Los Angeles — 
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COTTON Goons | 


New York.—Business in cotton goods continued very 
quiet last week. There was little demand for any class 
of fabrics, trade in gray goods and finished fabrics being 
only in small quantities. 

Necessity of further curtailment in print cloths is being 
stressed in this market. A number of selling agents have 
asked the print cloth group to close down completely 
during two weeks in April or to close one week in each 
month for at least four months to come. The question 
is being considered by the manufacturers. It is also stated 
that unless there is a prompt revival of demand, the same 
curtailment will be necessary if other divisions of the 
industry. Print cloth mills, because of their program of 
controlled production, are expected to take the lead in 
curtailing. 

Buyers checking the market found that there is among 
the standard print cloth styles at least one construction 
which has held universally strong. They paid 5% cents 
for 39-inch 4.25-yard 72x76s, after shopping the market 
diligently. Second-hands were reported offering 39-inch 
4-yard 80 squares at 5% cents, but amounts on offers 
were said to be small. Some first-hands would accept 
5% cents, but most mills were holding for 5% cents. 
Other standard print cloths were unchanged. There were 
sales ranging from 10,000 to 100,000 yards of various 
constructions either by first hands ‘under the full market 
or by second hands. 

Sales were light in most divisions of the fine cotton 
and rayon goods markets. A number of buyers were 
carrying hand-to-mouth policy somewhat further than 
warranted, in the opinion of sellers, who cited such in- 
stances as that of a buyer who during the past two days 
has placed several orders in one and two-bale lots on the 
same construction from the same mill at the same price, 
involving what sellers call an unnecessary burden of ad- 
ditional bookkeeping, time and annoyance. 


Cotton goods prices were as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 3 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s | 2% 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s__ 4 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s____ 5% 
Brown sheetings, .3-yard | 5% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 45% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 12 
Denims | 9% 
Dress ginghams 103412 
Standard prints 6% 
Staple ginghams 6% 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for | 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 
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Philadelphia, Pa—-Demand for cotton yarns was lim- 
ited during the week, most business being of the hand-to- 
mouth variety. Prices showed a tendency to weaken be- 
cause of lack of buying and the weaker tone of the cotton 
market. Orders for spot shipment from 5,000 to 20,000 
pounds were reported. Contract business was lacking. 
Some of the mills which have recently accumulated larger 
stocks than they like to carry sold at prices under the 
market. The more important sales yarn mills quoted 
changed prices through the week. Essential firmness 
continues, since the war larger proportion of yarn pro- 
ducers have avoided losing their nerve, especially so since 
it is regarded as certain that odd lots coming out at off 
prices are the result of temporary influences. 

Among the irregularities in the primary trade are those 
involving high. break plush yarns, sold at 18 cents for 30s 
two-ply, recently sold at 21 cents to 23 cents for most 
standard makes. Special yarns have come out on offer- 
ings where they were not taken up on approximate sched- 
ule by buyers. These stray lots have had little bearing 
on the market as a whole. Mills that find business slow 
include a number which intend to close, if trading im- 
pulses continue hesitant as at present. 


Reports on sales have included those involving up to — 


a few lots of warp numbers, sold at close to the figures 
quoted herewith, while insulating numbers were taken 
in amounts too small to make much difference, a few 
4,000 and 5,000-pound quantities being moved. Knitters 
show reduced interest in new commitments and have 
asked for delivery deferments on carded and combed de- 
scriptions. They are desirous of balancing finished gar- 
ment production with deliveries. 

A number of spinners have stopped manufacturing 
yarns, even where they have contracts until they get ship- 
ping instructions or size specifications. All these changes 
are the sudden result of quickly bringing the market 
around to where more stable principles in operations are 
involved. 

While stocks of combed yarns have recently been rather 
well cleaned out and are in much better shape, new busi- 
ness was very slow during the week. 


28 
16s. 4)e Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-ply 

12% Carpet Yarns 
10s_ 1 Tingsa Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
16s 15 Colores Strips, 8s, 3 bonne 
17% White Carpet, 8s, 3 
36s _ 25 Part Waste Insulating Yarn 
40s 26 11 
40s ex. 28% 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply_____.__ 1 

Southern Single Skeins 10s, l-ply and 12% 
12% 12s, 2-ply _. 13 
10s 16s, 2-ply 
14% 
eae 15 Southern Frame Cones 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins 14 
Me. 14 22s 16 
15 26s 1 
24s 17 28s 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest f 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEND SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 1. 


31 W. Firet Street, Chariotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby — Company 


Mass. 


Machines for 
>Cutting 
>Lacing 
>Repeating 

Jacquard Cards 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS | 


PATERSON >» NEW JERSEY 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 
Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. : We realize that 
operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, 8. C.; L. F. Moore, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


AKTIVIN CORP., The, 50 -Union Square, New 
York City. Sou. Rep.: American Aniline Products, 
Inc., 1003 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. CO. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., ge Madison Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: R. Mebane, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; Cannon Mills (Yarn Dest ), Kannapo- 

. ©. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Charlotte, a 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. 
C.; 240 N. Highland Ave., Atlanta, Ga.; 711 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, Cc. Sou. Reps 
Burgess and C. A. Burgess, Greenville Office: Mar- 
vin MoCall, Charlotte Office; J. D. Johnson and 
W. L. Johnson, Atlanta Office. 


ARABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 EB. 42nd St., New 

Sou. A ent: Cameron McRae, Concord, 

©. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; W. 
Sie Greenville, 8; C. 


FFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, 


©. Box 1354, Greensboro, C.; R. A. 
2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.; R. E. 
Jr., 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, OC. 
RTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. u. 
A Norwood. Place, Greenville, 8. C. 
Central Ave., 5.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Tex 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ds Bl Winston- 
BAHNSON THE, williams Win- 


Drewery N.E., J. Bevier, 1400 


-COLMAN CO., " Rockford, tll. Sou. Of- 
Spencer, Mgr. 
BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 
Chas. A. Barkley, president. ern 
S-SHAFFNER CO., 600 Broo wa 
N. Cc. P. Box 188, Salem Sta- 
tion. S. A. Harris, Mngr., 
Mnegr. 


BROWN OCO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. = 
- h Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Green e, 
C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga; Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co., Gas tonia, N. C.; 
BROWN & CO., P. 
Philadelphia, Pa. son. Rep.: Newlin Ww. Pyle, Char 
lotte, N. C. 
CTRO-CHEMICAL C©O., Inc., 
Sou. Warehouses, Union Storage 
Deane Co., Charlotte, N. C.;; Quaker City 
Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Sou. Office, 
Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., Philadel- . 


Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston’ 
. Hill Zahn, Mer. 


AMPBELL CO., 75 Hudson S8t., New 
vor City. Sou Reps. : M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box =. 
West Point, Ga.; Mike A. Stough, P. O. eee Ae 
Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, Hillsboro, “aps 

OTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 30 f 
gisth Bt, Charlotte, N. C. Fred R. Cochrane, Mgr. 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Fortson, 110 Tusten 8t., Elber- 
ton. Ga.; Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., 
Dallas, Tex.; W. F. McAnulty and W. E. Strane, 
Charlotte Office. 

CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton 
New York City. Sou. Offices: 619 E. Washington 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 8. C. 

CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING CO., Clin- 
ton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: J. W. Pope, Box 490, At- 
lanta, Luther Hotel Charlotte, Char- 
lotte, 


RN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery 
New York City. Office: Corn Products 
Sales Co., Greenville, 8. C. Stocks carried at con- 
venient points. 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- 
cester, Mass. A. Office: 301 S. Cedar St.; 68. B. 
Alexander, Mgr. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. me. John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, 
e, 5. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. O. Box 720, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. 
ps.: E..B. Spencer, Box 1281, Charlotte, N. C.; 
R. E. McLeod, Box 1142, Columbia, 8. C.: G. N. 
Wilson, care Ponce de Leon Hotel, Roanoke, Va. 


DIXIE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. CO. 
A. M. Guillet, Mgr. 


DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 


Co., Chattanooga, 


. 207 EB. Tth St.. Charlotte, N. C.: 


~ CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. 
Rep. E. N. Darrin, Vice- Pres.: Sou. Offices and 
Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 8t., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga., 
Draper, Jr. 

DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn., A. Kuns- 
man, Mgr.; Va., W 


Sou. Reps 
Dist. Sales Mgr., 609 Provident Bldg’ hattanooga, 


oy PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. I., Wilming- 
ton, Del. Sou. Office; 302 Ww. First St., q 
N. C., John L. Dabbs, “: Sou. Warehouse: 302 


Sou. Reps.: 
B. ‘Constable Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge, 
1021 Jefferson Std. Bldg. Greensboro, N. C.; 
Dabbs, 715 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, 
W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave., Greenville, 8. C.; J. M. 
Howard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.; a P, 
Crayton, Ralston Hotel, ‘Columbus, Ga.; A. 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: R. M. 115 
Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
oe PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira, N. Y. 
Sou. Reps.: Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pel- 
ham Mills, Pelham, 8. C.; Eclipse Textile Devices 
Co., care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Baldenboro, N. C. 

EMMONS LOOM CO., Lawrence, Mass. 
pos . Bahan, P. O. Box 681, Char- 

FIDELITY MACHINE ae 3908 Franklin Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. A. Cordin, Phila- 
delphia Office. 

_ FIRTH-SMITH CO., 161 Devonshire 8t., Boston, 

. Bouthern Rep., Wm. B. Walker, Jalong, 


FORD CO., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps.: 
J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1147 Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1915 og ei Life 


FRANKLIN PROCESS Co., Providence, R. I. 
Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, 5S. C., 
B. 8. Phetteplace, Mgr. Central Franklin Process 
Tenn.. C. R. Ewing, Mer. 

GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. C. E. 
Honeycutt, Mer. 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1101 8. 
Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atlanta, Ga., E. 
H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; Charleston, W. Va., W. L. 
Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. Coles, Mgr.; 
Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.; Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O’Hara, Megrs.; 
City, Okla., F. B. Hathaway, B. F. Dunlap, ee) 
Sou. Sales Offices: Birmingham, Als., 
Brooke, Chattan 


Enoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mgr.; Louisville, Ky. ig 
E. B. Myrick, Mgr.; Memphis, Tenn., G. O. Mc- 
farlane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale, 
Mgr.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mgr.; Rich- 
mond, Va., Jd. W. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., 
I. A. Uhr, Mgr. Sou. Service Shops: — Ga., 
Ww. J. Seibert, Mgr.;: Dallas, Tex., W. . Kaston, 
Mgr.; Houston, 2. Bunker, Siar. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- 
ken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Frank E. Keener, 187 Spr 
St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Cc. N. Knapp, ‘Commerc 
Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


GREENSBORO oe REED CO., Phone 6071, 
Greensboro, N. C. A. e ; 
lotte, N. C. Phone 4258 E. J. McFetters, Supt., 
E. A. Hill, representative, 238 Oakland Ave., 
Spartanburg. 8. C. 

GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Sou. Reps 
Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside ide Greenville, 
C.; Hammer & Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.; Belton OC. 
Plowden, Griffin, Ga. 

GOODYEAR TIRE AND RUBBER CO., INC., 
THE, Akron, Ohio. Sou. Reps.: W. ©. Killick, 205- 

B. Eckels, 141 
N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.: Boyd Arthur, 
713-15 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; String- 
er, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans. La.; E. 
M. Champion, 709-11 Spring St., Shreveport, La.; 
Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave. North, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and 
Oak Sts., ‘Knoxville, Tenn.: E. W. Sanders, 209 E. 
Broadway, Louisville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 
W. Broad S8t., Richmond, Va. 

HALTON’S SONS, THOS., “OC” and Clearfield, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. ~—- ‘Dennis J. Dunn, P. O 
Box 1261, Charlotte, N. C. 

HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. C. Clark, Box 274, 


tanburg, 8 ; Samuel Lehrer, Box ‘ 
C.; W. G. Shull, Box 923, 
7 


Ave.,. New York City. Sou. Plant, Saltvi 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC., New 
York City. Sou. Office: Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., T. Holt Haywood, Mer. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. 
Rep. : Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Char- 


lotte, 
& DAUCH PAPER CO., Sandusky, 
Ohio. Sou. Offce, Plant and Reps.: P. ©. Box 1538, 


Richmond, Va., 5. K. Taylor, Mgr. C. x “Van Wag- 
ner, Sow. Rep., Hotel Robert E. Lee, Winston- 
Salem, N. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset 8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps. J. M. KE 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; Jas. A. Brit- 
tain, 1028 Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala.; Porter 
H. Brown, P. O. Box 656, Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. 
J. Waldron and D. O. Wylie, P. - Box 663, 
Greensboro, N. C.; R. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, 
Greenville, 8. C.; PF. A. Giersch, 418 N. 3rd 8t., 
St. Louis, Mo., for New Orleans, La. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth st., S.W.., At- 
lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melcher, Mer. Sou. Reps. : E. 
M. Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard 
St., Washington, D. C.; Guy a Melcher, Jr., 
Atlanta Office. 


HYRGOLIT, INCORPORATED, Kearny, N. J. 
Southern Reps.: Aifrel Leohier, 619 
Bldg.., Charlotte, N. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO., 328 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps. : C. F. Burney, 6631 Willis 
Ave., Dallas, Tex.; E. C. Malone, 1013 Glenn Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohio. Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C., 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte. N. C., Burlington, N. 

Sou. Rep.: Claude B. ‘Tier, O. Box 1383, 


‘Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. Castle, 2121 Dartmouth 


Place, Charlotte, N. C.; PF. M. ane 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAVONIA MFG. CO., Lavonia, Ga. 

LOCKWOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E. 
42nd St., New York City. Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C., R. E. Barnwell, V. P. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., Passaic, N. J. 
Sou. Offices and Reps.: The Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co. Co.; Bir- 
mingham, Crandall Eng. Co. (Special A ent): Bir- 
mingham, Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gads- 
den Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & Supply 
Co.; Tuscaloose, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hardware Co. Florida—Jacksonville, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atianta, Atlanta Belting Co.; 
Bearing Parts & Supply Co.; Columbus, A. 

Watson (Special Agent); Maco on, Bibb Supply 
Co.; Savannah, D. DeTreville (Special Agent). 
Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Williamson & Co.; Har- 
lan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, Graft- 
Pelle Co. North Carolina—Charlotte, Matthews- 
Morse Sales Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply 
Co.; Fayetteville, Huske Hdw, House; Gastonia, 
Gastonia Belting Co.; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: 
High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenoir, Bernhardt- 
Seagle Co.; Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works; 
Winston-Salem, Eester Machinery Co. South Caro- 
lina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Columbia, Columbia Sup- 
ply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Sum 

Sumter Machinery Co. Tennessee—Chatta tanooga 
Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, Summers 


North Main St., Greer, 8S: C. (Phone 186). Sales- 
men: H. W. Blair, 2340 Westfield Road, Charlotte, 
N. C.; E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St., Alta Vis 
Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; ©. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 
North 30th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


MARSTON CO., JOHN P. 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Cc. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC. Par 

6, Va., E. 
A. Hults, ¥.-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat'l Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred C. Tilson, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: E. M. Murray, E. M. Rollins, Jr., J. W. 
Ivey and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office: R. C. 
Staple, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Z. N. Holler, 
208 Montgomery St., Decatur, Ga.; - W. Edmis- 
ton, Box 5670, Memphis, Tenn.; Vv. M. tes, 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.; T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas. Tex. 


MAUNEY STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut St., Phila- 

Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 

N. . Don L. Hurlburt, 511 James Bidg., 
Tenn. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., — 8 Laurel 8t., 
Hartford, Conn. Sou. Reps. : Hollister, P. O. 
Box 563, Charlotte, N. C.; R. S. Moreland, P. O 
Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columbus, Ga. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., ane. 
40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 W. Pirst St., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: J. I, White, W. L. Bar- 
ker, C. E. Blakely, Charlotte Office: x T. Chase, 
Americans Saves. Bk. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers, 910 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. : J. 
E. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bidg., Greensboro, 
E. L. Pemberton, 342 Dick St., Payetteville, 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. 
Southern Reps.: R. B. MacIntyre, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C.; G. H. Small, 310 Sixth 8t., N.E., 
Atianta, Ga.;: Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex- 
change S8t., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse: 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Reps.: L. E. Taylor, Charlotte Office: C. D. - 
lor, Sou Gaffney, 8. C.; Pratt, 
ney, 8. C.; Lanier, Shawmut, Ala.; Roy 
Clemmons 


L. 
, 036 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 
292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg, 8. C., New Orleans, La., At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville, 8. C. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 
Sou. Div. Office and Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga., L. 
w. McCann, Div. Mgr., Atlanta, Ga.; E. Moline, 
Augusta, Ga.; R. H. Bailey, Memphis, Tenn.; H. J. 
Canny, Greensboro, N. C.;: L. H. Gil, New Orleans, 
La.: W. A. McBride, Richmond, Va.: P. FP. Wright, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. L 
Louis, Mo.; W. B. Mix, Dallas, Tex.; C. A. Ormsby, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; G. C. Polley, Houston, Tex.; H. 
J. Steeb, St. Louis, Mo.;: G. W. Tennyson, oe 
Tll.;: B. C. Browning, Tulsa, Okla.; R. M. Brown- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo.; H. Bryan, ‘Oklahoma City, 
Okla.: C. L. Fischer, St. Louls, Mo. 

PERKINS & SON, INC., B. F., Holyoke; Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence Bidg., 
Charlotte. N. C. 

PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., 121 8. Third 8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Southern Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Paper Makers Chemical Corp., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


PLATT'’S METALLIC CARD CLOTHING CO., 
Lexington, N. C. U. 5S. aeent. F. L. Hil, Box 407. 
Lexington, N. _ Sou. Rep W. F. Stegall, Cra- 
merton, N. C.; R. L. Burkhead, Varner Bidg., Lex- 
ington, W. C. 

ROCKWEAVE MILLS, LaGrange, Ga., > H. 
Turner, Jr., V.-Pres. and Gen. Mer. Reps.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C.: 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.: J. M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 
ply Co., 285 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Yann Supply Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 
C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Noland 
Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va. 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston 
—_— Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 

.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agent: Branch Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Fred P, Brooks, Mgr.; Spar- 
tanbure, S. C., H. P. Worth, Mer. 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. 
Warehouse, Greenville, 8S. C. Sou. Reps T. 
Smith, Box 349, Greenville, S. C.: 301 
N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 
— Rep.: M. Bradford Hodges, Box 752, Atlanta, 

a. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N. 
z gg Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


SIRRINE & CO.. J. E.. Greenville, 8. C. 

SOLVAY SALES CORP., 61 Broadway, New York 
City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. More- 
head 8St., Charlotte, N. C.: Burkhart-Schier Chem- 
ical Co., 1202 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
Woodward Wight Co., 451 Howard Ave... New 
Orleans. La.: J. A. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Miller-Lenfesty Supply Co.., Tampa, Miami 
and ‘Jacksonville. Fla. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 5. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, 
N. C., Wm. H. Monty, Mer. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave.. 5.W.., 
Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, Mgr.; Sou. Reps.: Hor- 
ace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 621 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 5. CG. H. E. Littlejohn, 
Mer. Sou. Reps. : Ww. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, 
Greenville Office. 


TEIN, HALL & CO., INC., Madison Ave., . 


S 285 
New York City. Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE ~ Charlotte, N. C., E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer 


TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO., THE, 1001 Jeff- 
erson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. Sidney 8S. 


Paine, Pres. Ga.-Ala. Rep.., Robert A. Morgan, 
Rome, Ga. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY Cco., THE, 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office, 909 Johnston Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mer. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello. Ga. (Jordan Division): 
Greenville, 8. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: 

Jordan, Sales Megr., First National Bank 
Bidg.. Charlotte, N. 

& RING CO., 159 Aborn 8t., 
Providence, R. I. Reps.: Wm. P. Vaughan. 
Box 1792, B. Land, Box 4, 
Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte. 
N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia. N. C.; 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.: Sulli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 's. C.; Fulton Mill Supply 
Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., Bir- 
mingham, Aia. 

Mae a ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
Kennedy Co.. nston Bidg., Char- 

arolina a Co., 122 Brev 

RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 

Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third National 
Sant Bldg., Gastonia, N. C., A. B. Carter, Mer.: 
520 Angier ‘Ave.. N.E.. Atlanta. Ga., B. F. Barnes, 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: B. F. Barnes. Jr., Atlanta Office: 
A. D. Carter at N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 


VISCOSE co., 
H. Wick Rose n Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.., 


Sou. .Offices: Whitin Bldg., Charlotte. N. 
Rigs and R. I. Dalton, 1317 
ce; I. 
Atlanta tithes ingo M. Powell, 
WHITINS VILLE SPINNING 
ville, CoO., Whitins- 


Rep.: W 9029 Bast 
Charlotte 0. 
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Cotton Goods 
Buying Restricted 


‘The past week has added little to 
the constructive side of the market 
and sales for the week have again 
been below production,’ the Hunter 
Manufacturing and Commission Co. 
reports. 


“While the figures for the month. 


of March will show sales below pro- 
duction, sales for the first quarter of 


the year will still show in excess of. 


production because of the extremely 
heavy buying of January and Feb- 
ruary. 

“There is no disputing the fact that 
consumption was disappointing in 
March, and the present outlook is 
that for the first three-quarters of the 
year it is not likely to come up to the 
estimate made in December-January 
when the present plans for regulation 
of production were considered. For 
this reason, several important inter- 
ests are stating that they recommend 
further production regulation to be 
based on revised views of consump- 
tion. 

‘‘As compared with the majority of 
the basic industries of the country, 
the textile industry seems still to be 
on an unquestionably high level. Re- 
tail trade, though it has been under 
the influence of unfavorable weather 
for the last couple of months, has 
shown, in a decided way, the present 
low buying power of the consumer 
and, until industry begins to pick up, 
this is likely to continue to be the 
case. For instance, in this district 
department store sales for February 
showed a decline of 15.7 per cent 
from the previous year; stocks of 
general merchandise at the end of the 
month a decline of 13.9 per cent. 
Sales of cotton goods showed a drop 
of 16.5 per cent; stocks at the end 
of the month a drop of 6.5 per cent. 
Although Easter trade was not up to 
usual proportions, some seasonable 


improvement may be expected in- 


April and May, but the contraction 
of individual purchasing power is 
likely to continue a dominating fac- 
tor. 

“When we consider world-wide 
conditions, we must realize that no 
other single feature has as much bear- 
ing as conditions in the United States. 
The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York has reached the conclusion that 
the United States consumes one-half 
of all the basic commodities produced 
in the world, excluding rice. There 
are many commodities in which our 
proportion is much more than one- 
half. We consume three-quarters of 
the world’s raw silk and about two- 
thirds of the crude rubber. We con- 
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sume half of the tin and coffee. Con- 
sequently, if we are depressed, it is 
impossible for the rest of the world 
to be prosperous.” 


Cotton Pulling Machine 
Doing Efficient Work 


A new cotton pulling machine has 
been developed by William Smith, 
principal of the New Bedford Textile 
School, and is said to be first of its 
kind. The purpose of the device is 
to lay the fibers parallel for the sort- 
ing or stapling machine when carry- 


ing on research in regard to cotton. 


and in tests to determine the viryiiz 
lengths of fibers in one lot of cotton. 
The machine has been built on the 
drawing machine principle. 

The puller, as explained by Mr. 
Smith, reveals whether the fiber is 
damaged, the content of neps, leaf, 
dirt, etc., and is used in conjunction 
with a microscope or cross-section 
examination to determine whether the 
different processing machinery 1s 
damaging the cotton. 


Train Travel—Bargain 
Fares 
Washington, D. C. 
Saturday, April 9th, 1932 
$5.00 


Round trip fare from 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Tickets good in coaches and sleeping 
cars upon payment Pullman charges. 


Special Round Trip Pullman Rates, 
including railroad fare 
Lower Berth 
1 pass. $10.00 2 pass. $7.75 each 
Upper Berth 
1 pass. $ 9.00 2 pass. $7.25 each 


Ly. Charlotte, Saturday 


April 9th : 9:00 P. M. 
Ar. Washington Sunday, 

:30 A. M. 
Ly. Washington Synday, 

April 10th ......... §:00 P. M. 


Spend all day Sunday in Washington. 
Visit and see the Nation’s Capital— 
Lincoln Memorial—Arlington—Colonial 
Georgetown — Zoo — Japanese cherry 
trees, and many other attractive sight- 
seeing trips. 


This is the lowest round trip railroad 
fare and Pullman rate ever offered to 
Washington, and affords a fine oppor- 
tunity for students, glass groups and 
others to visit and see Washington. 


Make reservations and purchase tickets 
early. Call on Southern Railway ticket 
agents. 


Southern Railway System 


R. H. GRAHAM, D. P. A. 
Telephones: 
2-3351 and 3-6161 Branch 25 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Mill Village 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs— 


Shelby, 


MANY TEXTILE PLANTS HERE AND ALL A CREDIT TO 
NortTH CAROLINA 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE Corp. (ELLA Division) 


H. B. Miller, manager and superintendent of this nice 
mill, is one of the leading textile men—formerly a New- 
berry, S. C., boy, and so an old friend; we are truly 
proud of him and his accomplishments. Mr. Miller has a 
pleasing personality and the happy faculty for making 
and keeping friends. In business management he is 
firm, but never offensively so, holds the respect and good 
will of all who work for him and gets one hundred per 
cent co-operation; and that means success. 


STATE CHAMPION ESSAYIST 


Louise Miller, 17-year-old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
H. B. Miller, won the State championship and the Silver 
Loving Cup in an essay contest, the subject being ‘“Three 
Best Books That I Have Read.” | 

This contest brought an avalanche of essays, said to 
be the best ever submitted and it was indeed an honor 
to be the victor. Louise is a High School graduate and 
a wonderfully fine young lady. 

Helen, aged 15, gets highest marks in school work and 
doesn’t intend for Louise to have all the honors. So 
watch Helen. 

This mill runs full time, day and night, one fine quality 
broadcloth. The office near the mill is nice and cozy, 
and the lovely Second Baptist church is just above it. 

A. W. Benoy, office manager, married Miss Ethel Hin- 
son of Shelby Cotton Mill, who used to go with me when 
I visited Shelby in the interest of Mill News, 16 years 
ago. Was delighted to find her the queen of a lovely 
home and the happy mother of four fine children. 


OVERSEERS 


J. J. Pounders is overseer carding. (He followed Mr. 
Miller here, after spending most of his life at Cherry 
Cotton Mills, Florence, Ala. ) Joe Camp is night carder. 

Failed to get name of day spinner; Joe Pierson is night 
spinner; J. J. Hyder, overseer day weaving; B. G. 
Mitchem, one of the progressive loom fixers; Ed Jones, 
night weaver; Cole Blanton, overseer cloth room; P. A. 
Hudson supply clerk; D. D. Weaver, master mechanic, 

J. C. Hyper 


The funeral of J. C. Hyder, 71, was being held in the © 


Baptist church near Ella Mull office. He ran a shoe 
shop in Shelby and was held in high esteem by all who 
knew him. A large number attended the services, and 
the floral offerings were beautiful. 
Mitt & Power Co.—MANUFACTURES SPOOL 
SEWING THREAD AND EMBROIDERY YARNS 


Gee! We were proud of North Carolina when we went 
through this lovely plant, escorted by genial “Mr. Jean” 
—(J. W.) Schenck, secretary. “Uncle Hamp” wanted a 
job right away; said that was the nicest and most inter- 
esting work he had seen—but after we came out he 
couldn’t tell much about what he saw—except that “the 
girls were so pretty and neat.” 

This mill at Shelby is owned by North Carolina people 
and is an industry the State is proud of. There is no 


‘“Aunt Becky.”’ 


bteer spool thread made than is made here, and spools 


contain from 100 to 400 yards. No knots or kinks to 


exasperate the seamstress. 

When boosting North Carolina products, don’t forget 
sewing thread and embroidery yarns, made by Lily Mill 
& Power Co. 

John F. Schenck, Sr., is president and John F. Schenck, 
Jr., treasurer and superintendent. 


DoveR AND MILLs 


We missed our good friend, Mr. J. R. Dover, Sr., de- 
ceased, but his splendid sons are carrying on his work in 


a fine way and every courtesy possible was shown us. 


Beautiful goods are being turned out at this mill by a 
fine bunch of overseers and operatives. Specialties of 
various kinds—plain and fancy weaves, cotton and rayong 
are made. 


Dover Mitt OVERSEERS 


George Simpkins is day carder and spinner, with L. C. 
Hardin, second hand in carding and Read Abernathy in 
spinning; Jim Shivers, night overseer. 

Lee Hawkins is day overseer weaving, with F. V. Tate, 
second hand; Claude Johnson, night overseer. 

W. E. Gantt is overseer the cloth room, assisted by 
J. H. Southards; J. W. Webb is overseer the rayon room 
and Gene Blanton, second hand; Howard Spry, designer. 

This mill runs full time. | 


EASTSIDE OVERSEERS 


R. G. Holland is overseer weaving, with D. W. Car- 
land, second hand; J. L. Alexander is carder and spin- 
ner; W. E. Gantt, overseer cloth room, and O. N. Lovett, 
master mechanic. 

J. R. Dover, Jr., is president and Chas. I. Dover is 
secretary and treasurer of both the Dover and Eastside 
Mills. They are fine young men who hold the ideals of 
their father and the work he began as a sacred trust. 

A large portrait of Mr. J. R. Dover, deceased, in the 
office of Dover Mills is one of the most life-like we have 
ever seen, and in every line expresses the great and noble 
character of this good man who lives on in the hearts of 
his friends. 


Ora MILL 
This mill runs full time on fancy goods—Jacquard and 


_ Dobby looms, cotton, rayon and celanese products so 


lovely they look like paintings. | 

C. H. White is superintendent; L. W. Green, carder 
and spinner; W. F. Newton, overseer weaving; E. E. 
Gantt, overseer cloth room; R. O, Starnes, master me- 
chanic. 


Kings Mountain, N. C. 


PHENIx MILL, A Nice PLAcE To Vistr—Work 
RUNNING FINE 


We were disappointed in not seeing President E. A. 
Smith, who was not in, but we did see three of his fine 
sons; one of them, J. D. Smith, is secretary, and H. H. 
Houston is treasurer. | 

Superintendent J. L. Rhinehardt is among our best 
friends, and took pride in showing us over the mill, where 
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everything was nice and clean, work running fine and 
no one seemingly hurried or worried. 


The product is 80-square and wonderfully smooth, 
good quality broadcloth. Everybody happy, and “Uncle 
Hamp” took special notice of the many pretty girls. It 
is a good thing for me that I got the ropes on him before 
he had seen so many of our fine looking mill girls! 


J. N. Jones is overseer carding and spinning; W. H. 
Bridgman, overseer weaving; W. E. Culberson, overseer 
cloth room; W. E. Owen, master mechanic; Joe Duncan 


is night carder and spinner, and W. P. Turner, night 
weaver. 


This mill runs four and a half days and four nights 
per week. 
Tue DILtInGc AND CorA PLANTS oF TEXTILEs, INC., OF 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


When Superintendent Z. F. Cranford was at one mill 


we'd be at the other, and it was impossible to catch up 
with him. But some day we'll get him cornered. In the 
meantime, we hope “Polly” will keep us posted on im- 
portant happenings. 

By the way, we called on “Polly,” who is the “Dahlia 
Queen,” and she is adding some extra fine dahlias to her 
collection for this year, and hopes to win first prize 
again. 

At Cora Mill, R. M. Greer is the genial office man- 
ager. We met Mr. Frank Roper, overseer of spinning, 
and had the pleasure of adding his name to our list of 
subscribers. Sam Smith is second hand in spinning; Will 
Stone is day carder and J .T. Carroll, card grinder; Char- 
lie Norris, overseer twisting. | , 

_ Cora Mill runs only half time at present, but ran full 

when others were stopped or curtailing. The product is 

carded yarns, 16s to 40s. | 

THE “Mauney Miits” Arr Krncs Mtn. Mec. 
Co., and MaunrEy 


C. Q. Rhyne, superintendent of all three, and is one 
of the most likable and interesting gentlemen we met in 
Kings Mountain. He is concerned as much in the wel- 
fare of his operatives as he is in production and divi- 
dends. He’s a man with a big heart. 

At Bonnie, J .R. Crowell is carder; D. P. Randall and 
Robert Morrison, spinners; R. E. Ware, master me- 
chanic. This mill runs full day time and makes carded 
yarns, 20s to 30s. | 

At Kings Mountain Mill, —. —. Bolin is carder; 


Brooks Tate, spinner, and A. B. Nelson, master me- 
chanic. 


Mauney Mill is a lovely place, the newest of the 
three, we think. C. E. Welch is carder; Robert Murray, 
spinner; Beverly Jackson, twisting and finishing; Y. E. 
Patterson, master mechanic, and Junius Mitchem, night 
overseer, 

Park YARN Mitts Co. 

This is a pretty plant, the product being combed 
yarns, 50s to 80s, and runs day and night. 

We were sorry to miss seeing Superintendent J. C. 
Keller, who was out of the office. : 

James F. Odom is overseer ccrding and F. C. Rollins, 
overseer spinning. Mr. Rollins just recently became 
overseer here, but a few years ago held this same position 
and it speaks well for him that he could “come back.” 

Tuer Mitts, Inc. 

Here again we failed to see the genial manager, C. E. 
Neisler, Jr., who was away on business.. This company 
has a large and well equipped office, where we were 
greeted by a lovely, charming and courteous lady. We 
did not learn her name, but her shining black hair, ex- 
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pressive countenance and gracious manner will not be 
forgotten. 


Lawndale, N. C. 


CLEVELAN & Power Co. 


This is a mill we had never before seen; it is at Lawn- 
dale, N. C., hidden behind hills, and reached by a wind- 
ing road through fertile fields, ten miles from Shelby. 

The product is carpet warps, yarns and twines of beau- 
tiful colors. This mill operates the mercerizing plant for 
the Lily Mill & Power Co., of Shelby. 

J. F. Schenck, Sr., is president and treasurer and Hal 
E. Schenck is superintendent and secretary; C. B. Wal- 
lace is carder; T. B. Richards, spinner, has been here 35 


years; and is as jolly as a lark; C. B. Forney is dyer and 
finisher. 


Acetate Yarns Place Synthetic Fibres in 
High Fashion Both Here and Abroad 


“Tf synthetic fibres should still need rescuing from 
their shiny, low-priced past, they will find a deliverer in 


the lovely new acetate yarns which appear so prominently , 


in the spring collections both here and abroad,” is the 
opinion of Miss Dorothy Smith, stylist for the Duplan 
Silk Corporation, who has just returned from the Paris 
openings. 

“Synthetic fabric are being used more and more by 
the couturiers and appear in the collections of our leading 
American designers—often without their realizing it,” she 
continued. “For recent experiments with weave and finish 
have produced a whole range of fabric effects, the smart- 
ness of which are achieved through the use of acetate 
yarns. 

“Rough surfaced materials in plain colors are still 
leading the field for sport. Color accent remains in the 
accessories rather than in the dress itself. At the Paris 
openings there were more prints shown than at any time 
for the past two years, which means a big print year for 
America, These will be distinguished by a great deal of 
white ground, with an all-over design in a deep color, 
such as navy, black, brown or red, often with a dash of 
a second color—bright blue, for instance. 

“Print designs will be larger than last year, in all-over 
patterns for both evening and daytime. These will be 
especially smart in semi-sheers and chiffons for afternoon 
and evening. Print crepes, however, fit into the fashion 
picture for every hour of the day. 

“The color story, of course, has been told. All bluees, 
from navy through sky blue, were shown, with a new 
trend toward a purplish cast. For evening, pastels are 
still in favor, white, dusty pink, sea-green and aquama- 
rine—all with that chalky soft feel due to the finish of 
the yarn. For sport and daytime, lots of white is a sure 
prediction for the American market. | 

“The appearance of a great many satin models in 
shiny finish is a high fashion note to be watched. Al- 
though satin does not appeal to us as a suitable summer 
fabric, its presence this spring in Paris may make it a 
fashion leader for America in the fall.” 


Plenty of Advice 


If Solomon survived today 
With many wives and divers, 

His car would get the right of way, 
With all those backseat drivers. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


WANTED—Weaver experienced on sheet- 
ings, drills and sateens, for Carolina 
mill. Apply in own hand, giving ex- 
perience and references. Address X. R. 
K., care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Wide Sheetings Well Sold 


A largely attended meeting of wide 
sheetings mill executives and selling 
agents was held at the offices of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute. General sat- 
isfaction was expressed over the sales 
record that the wide sheetings indus- 
try has made this year. For the first 
ten weeks in 1932 sales were higher 
than for the same period in the pre- 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


is by train. The safest. Most com- 
fortable. Most reliable. Costs less. 
Inquire of Ticket Agents regarding 
tga reduced fares for short 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Classified Rates 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines—4c per 
word, each insertion. 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order. 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border—$3.00 
per inch, one insertion. 


RULED FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTERHEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 
Bill Heads Factory Forms 
‘Statements Invoices 
Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
118 West Fourth St. Phone 3-2972 


Charlotte, N. C. 


—ufacturing Co., 
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- ceding four years and 45 per cent 


above the average for that period. 


Reference was also made to the pres- 


ent inventory position, stocks being 
at a lower point at this time than at 
any corresponding period during the 
past four years. The statistics show 
that today’s net stocks, after deduct- 
ing unfilled orders, are 29 per cent 
less than a year ago and 22 per cent 

less than in 1930. | 


In view of the persistent demand 
for wide sheetings and the conserva- 
tive operating schedules now being 


| observed by practically all mills, the 


feeling was generally expressed that 
the present statistics afford an ample 
basis for improved merchandising. It 
was felt that the nation-wide observ- 
ance of National Cotton Week and 
the plans of many merchants to fea- 
ture household uses of cotton during 
that period should still further im- 
prove the position of wide sheetings 
mills. 


Mills represented at the meeting 
included Androscoggin Mills, Aurora 
Cotton Mills, Cannon Mills, Dallas 
Manufacturing Co., Dwight Manu- 
facturing Co., Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co., Excelsior Mills, Fort Mill Man- 
B. B. & R. Knight 
Corp., Lockwood Co., Naumkeag 
Steam Cotton Co., Pelzer Manufac- 
turing Co., Pacific Mills, 
Cotton Mills, Pepperell Manufactur- 
ing Co., Postex Cotton Mills, River- 
side & Dan River Cotton Mills, So- 
cial Circle Cotton Mill Co. and Utica 
& Mohawk Cotton Mills. 


Plan Sutting Down 
Of Waynesboro Plant 


Waynesboro, Va.—According to an 
announcement issued by the manage- 
ment, the du Pont Rayon Company’s 
local plant will be shut down for one 
month in the near future. The actual 
dates of the shut-down vary in the 
different operations, but most of the — 
idle period will be in May. 


The plant is being closed for alter- 
ations and the annual overhauling pe- 
riod. This shut-down is also part of 
the general curtailment policy adopt- 
e dby the rayon industry. The local 
unit i sthe company’s acetate rayon 
plant. | 


Some departments are reported as 
closing Saturday. 


This announcement sets at rest the 
rumor current in Waynesboro last 
week that the entire plant would be 
closed at one time beginning this 
week, for a period varying from. three 
to six weeks. 
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Here are the Crucial Minutes 


which the 
business paper 
helps to save 


“Mr. Smith,” calls the secretary. 
The first of a line of waiting sales- 
men, hurriedly collecting hat and 
sample case, enters the buyer’s office. 
A ground-glass door closes behind him. 
The other men shift, recross their legs and 
settle down to wait their turn. It won't be 
long now. 

And it won't! For the average time given 
to salesmen is brief—heart-breakingly brief, 
sometimes. In retail stores it varies between 
4 minutes in department stores and 21 min- 
utes in furniture stores, with an average for 
all lines of 12 minutes per interview. In in- 
dustrial concerns it is scarcely longer. 


Yet within those few minutes every actual — 


sale must be consummated. Here, within the 
walls of one room, across one desk, and in the 
space of a few hundred seconds are focused 
the entire efforts of management, produc- 


tion, advertising— 


to stand or fall on 
the result of per- 
THIS SYMBOL identifies an 
ABP paper... It stands 


sonal salesmanship. 
for honest, known, paid 


Here are the cru- 
cial minutes when 
circulation; straight-forward a man must sell. 
business methods, and edi- 
torial standards that insure 
reader interest... .These are 
the factors that make a val- 
uable advertising medium. 


And because these selling minutes are so 
few, so precious, it is important to save them 
for actual selling, to free the hands of sales- 
men for the important work which can only 
be done face to face with the buyer. 

It is here that the business paper is of un- 
told value to the manufacturer. For it reaches 
in advance the man behind the ground-glass 
door. In its pages can be said beforehand 
everything that must be said as a preliminary 
to effective personal selling; to get introduc- 
tions and explanations out of the way; to 
create friendships and reputations; to clear 
the decks for two-fisted selling. 

Because the business.paper of today deals 
so authoritatively and constructively with 
the problems of its industry, profession or 
trade, it not only passes through the ground- 
glass door, but it is read, thoroughly and 
attentively, by the man who constitutes the 
manufacturer’s most important single objec- 
tive. His interest makes the business paper 
the key to saving crucial selling minutes. 


This publication is a member of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
... a. cooperative, non-profit organization of leading publications in the 
industrial, professional and merchandising fields, mutually pledged 
to uphold the highest editorial, journalistic and advertising standards. 
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check with these 
1932 requirements? 


Have your winders oil-less spindle and shaft 
bearings? These make oiling unnecessary and 
prevent spotting of yarn... 


Are these oil-less bearings reversible? Renew- 
able? Will they last as long or — than 
metal bearings? 


Do they afford support on BOTH sides of the 
spindle? This prevents “chattering” and un- 


UO 


in weaving. 


Are the top boards metal? (Wood top boards 
splinter and sometimes catch the yarn.) 


warping and “seconds” 


Are all parts machined in jigs to insure pericct 
alignment of shafts and interchangeability of 
parts? 


Sipp-Eastwood single and double-deck winders 
meet these specifications 100%. 


If your present winders, because of age or de- 
sign, fail to do so, production or quality or 
both suffer. It will pay you to write for our 
circulars No. 10, 14, and 15 regarding our sin- 
gle and double-deck winders. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD 
CORPORATION | 


Also manufacturers of oil-less bearing winders,. quillers, 
re-beamers, edge warpers, and folding machines. 


Keen and Summer Streets 
PATERSON, N. J. 


Representative 


NEW ENGLAND 


Joseph Barnes 
New Bedford, Mass. 


SOUTH 


Carolina ag Co. 
Charlotte, N. 


Do: your winders 


evenly wound spools which cause loose ends in © 
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to size Rayon Warps? 


At 18 yards a minute with 


OLD 

WAY 15-20 pounds steam pressure 
MODERN| At 28-30 yards a minute with 

WAY I to 2 pounds steam pressure | 


OST leading mills weaving materials made 
with rayon warps use Johnson Warp Siz- 
Some concerns, however, still attempt to 
use old-fashioned, one-cylinder equipment. 
Generally they find their costs high and the 
quality of their goods inferior. 


It is self-evident that maximum operating 
speeds of only 18 yards a minute make for 
higher costs than speeds of 28-30 yards a min- 
ute which are made possible by the use of the 
Johnson Sizer. 


It is equally apparent that drying with 
steam pressures of 15 to 20 Ibs. on one cylinder 
is less satisfactory from the standpoint of qual- 
ity than with pressures of 1 to 2 Ibs. on 5 cyl- 
inders, particularly when each of these cylin- 
ders has its individual control and can be varied 
to suit the type or denier of yarn treated. 


Indeed for sizing acetates in particular, the 
“Johnson,” with its low drying temperature, 
_ is indispensable. Too much heat will cause this 
yarn to lose tensile strength, become brittle and 
break in weaving. Furthermore, it makes the 
greige goods hard to boil off, which results in 
uneven dyeing. 


ers. 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON 


Piercy and Holsman Sts., Paterson, N. J. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


JOSEPH BARNES 


ELBROOK, INC. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY 
COMPANY Shanghai, China 


Charlotte, N; C. 
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